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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue past week has presented little that is noticeable. The daily 
journals teem with facts, but they are all alike small, calculated 
rather to satisfy the demands of the printer than the reader. 


The Cholera keeps its ground at Sunderland, but does not make 
progress. 

At Bristol everything remains quiet. The fires, indeed, still 
smoke, and the minds of the people are yet unsettled; but there is 
little chance of the one being relighted or of the other being sti- 
mulated to fresh outrages. In the mean time, the Ministers hesi- 
tate to inquire into the causes of the late disorders—to the glory 
of their enemies, as usual, and to the shame of their friends. Lord 
Me xsournr, it seems, has a cold, and cannot attend the Cabinet ; 
and it would be improper to redress the wronged or punish the 
guilty until he get better. Colds, at this season of the year, are 
sometimes troublesome and long-continued; but the people of 
England are a patient people, and can wait. Sir CHARLES 
WetTHERELL intends to go down to try the revilers of his authority, 
from whom he lately ran away,—that is, if Government do not 
anticipate his visit by a Special Commission, which it is said they 
will. We hope we shall not witness in the working of it any of 
those scenes that disgraced the last Special Commissions. 

As an appendix to the riots of Bristol, we have had in the Me- 
tropolis the meeting, or rather we were to have, the meetings of 
‘the Useful Classes,” at White Conduit Fields on Monday. Un- 
luckily for the mob, their leaders ran away. The Government and 
the Cocknies looked for nothing short of a fire, commencing, like 
that of old, at Pudding Lane and ending at Pye Corner: but the 
cloud that hovered over London was big with rain, not thunder. 
Monday passed, and the Thames yet remains as cold as ever— 
there was not even an attempt to set it on fire. 

Hunt continues his tour. He has visited Leeds and Preston; 
at which last place, contrary to his constant assertion, that the Ra- 
dicals never riot, a considerable riot marked his stay. Like the 
Cholera, he seizes on the dissipated, the drunken, those who live in 
low places, whose habits are irregular and means scanty. Decency 
and moderation, but above all things, common sense, are singularly 
secure from his attacks; and as in the disease of which he is the 
humble imitator, it has been observed that not one of the religious 
part of the community has fallen a sacrifice to them. Our con- 
temporaries busy themselves with this man,—the Reformers be- 
cause they look on him as their enemy, the Anti-Reformers be- 
cause they know him to bea friend. It is not because we view 
him in the former light, that we are at all heedful of his acts. It 
is because we look on him as the mouthpiece of the Tories—as 
giving utterance, in his coarse way, to the thoughts which “ the 
Peex and Dawson crew” cherish though they express them not— 
that we are at the trouble of noting his sayings. 

Thus speaks Mr. Hunt to the rabble of Leeds touching the 
King and Queen. 

“He is an old man; he has a colt’s tooth in his head, and he must have 
a young wife after having a large family brought up by Mrs. Jordan, who 
are all pensioned out of your pockets. We have a right to talk of that, 
because it is notorious that they are paid out of your pockets. If aman 
has children in this way, and pays for them himself, is another matter; 
but when large sums come out of the pockets of the people, we have a 
right respectfully to speak the truth. The children which he had by the 
play-actress, Jordan, were brought up Fitzclarences. In his old age, he 
got rid of the mistress by whom he had this family, and he married a 
young German Princess. A very good woman I believe she is, but of a 
very poor family. In all probability, the King will die some forty or 
fifty years before his wife, she being a young woman. Well, his Majesty 
sends down a message to the House of Commons, who are supposed to be 
the guardians of the public purse, begging they will make a provision for 
the Queen in case of his-death. What was the answer? I should have 
said, and did say, ‘ Your people, Sire, are suffering greatly from the weight 
of taxation. We have settled a million a year upon you; you may pro- 
vide for your wife out of your income.” Py 

Were it not that we believe these remarks to emanate, at second- 
hand, from a faction which, with abundance of loyalty on its lips, 





has never scrupled, where its interests were concerned, to insult 
the King equally with the People, we would feel called on to apo- 
logize for quoting them. As it is, we give them a place to show 
how well sustained is that spirit of insolence towards his Majesty as 
well as towards the ‘ Bill” which actuated the brawlers on the floor 
of Parliament on the memorable day of the Dissolution. It was 
then Vyvyan and Perez and MAnsFIELD and LonponpERRY ; it 
is now the humble manufacturer of blacking in Stamford Street ; 
but it is one spirit of the low as of the high. 

Speculations have been as rife, during the week, as facts, but 
they are also small. The hesitation or incapacity of Ministers to 
adopt the only constitutional means by which Reform can be 
carried—namely, a creation of Peers—is again the subject of 
serious comment. It is asserted, that of the forty-one, twelve 
have been gained over, leaving a hostile majority of seventeen only. 
It may be so—though we have our doubts of it; still, seventeen 
can stop the measure as easily as forty-one did. Time, to whieh 
the Ministers seem to trust, affects other parties than Lords; 
while the latter are changing, the rest of the world are not 
standing still. Perhaps when the Upper House has at length 
made up its mind to grant, the People may be no longer in- 
clined to accept “ the Bill." We hope for the best. The 
period of the reassembling of Parliament is yet in obscurity. 
The Standard—an oracle in its way, and, like the oracles of old, 
revered by those of the ancient faith as a divinity, and reviled 
by. those who follow the new doctrines as a deemon—says, 
last night, in one column, that the House of Commons will not 
meet until after Christmas; and in the next, that it will meet in the 
first week of December. Which part of this dubious response 
will our readers accept? The Bill is understood to be ready, so 
far as form goes; but there may be other causes of delay which 
cannot be so easily announced. ‘“ Reaction” continues. Nearly 
every county of the empire will have once more recorded its senti- 
ments before the ‘‘ quite-as-efficient” measure greets the light. 
The Anti-Reformers hug themselves in the assumption, tha 
though there are meetings, they are not quite so numerous meet- 
ings,—a point which is somewhat difficult of proof, and from 
which, therefore, they are not easily driven. 

O’ConNELL seems to have taken up a new position, or rather 
his old position once more. The appointment of some Tory Lord- 
Lieutenant—another specimen of the absurdities of which our 
Ministry are daily guilty—has made him despair of any steady 
good at their hands. The continuance of Mr. StanLey in office 
is another, though a less obvious ground of the Liberator’s 
change of sentiment. He has written his griefs in the newspapers. 
Whether he will proceed to agitate again, must depend in some 
measure on the length of the prorogation. 

The Chronicle of this morning is busy with a plan for arming 
the people, by authority of Government, with pikes nine feet long! 
We have known men banished for having a pike-head in their pos- 
session. The pikes are to be accompanied by muskets, which 
are legitimate weapons. 








There has been no definitive answer yet obtained from the King 
of Holland in reference to the articles of peace offered to his ac- 
ceptance. The Journal des Débats has given a statement, the 
sum of which is, that the King will not answer at all; but its 
correctness is justly questioned. There seems no sound reason 
why his Majesty should hesitate so long to do what he must do at 
length. Perhaps he has none, and merely trusts to the chapter of 
accidents to throw one in his way. Perhaps he speculates on 
changes in England. The Anti- Reform journals here have spoken 
so long and so loudly of a dissolution of the Ministry, that a 
foreign monarch may be excused for believing them, especially 
when his wishes as well as his interest are on their side. 


Perhaps as evil is limited in its nature, it is wisely ordered that 
there shall at no period be more than a certain quantity of it in 
operation, lest its resources should be exhausted prematurely, and 
the Millennium arrive before mankind are ready for it. But 
a few weeks ago, the capital and the provinces of France 
were in a daily state of turmoil, and we were in- profound 
repose; now France is quiet, and the demon of disturbange.. 
rides on the whirlwind through pudding-loving Englantsieg sh=% 
his wings over White Conduit House, and kindles confer tighs 
at Bristol. Again, but a few weeks ago, and what £ 
weak as that of Casimir Perrier, what Ministry #@\gtretig-es’: 
that of Lord Grey? Now it is “ hands across and cljaige sides 
—Casrir is seated in the saddle as firm as @ rock, and. Lord . . 
Grey, if chroniclers are to be in aught believed; 18 in momentary 
danger of a fail. The Peerage Reform Bill of the former will be 
carried, even with the consent of the Lords—if not, he will compel 
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their consent: the Commons Reform Bill of the latter will, it is, 
feared, not be carried either with the consent of the Lords or 
against it! Such are the ups and downs of Ministers. 


Constantinople seems to be a fated city. In the short space of 
two years, civil war has watered its streets with blood, a ruthless 
enemy has beleaguered its gates, conflagration has mouldered its 
palaces, the pestilence has slain its hundreds, cholera its thou- 
sands. The last plague has been one of hail. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober, a shower of ice fell upon the city, so terrible in its nature 
that neither tiles nor wood could withstand it. The masses were 
so heavy that they shivered planks half an inch thick, as effectu- 
ally as musket-balls would have done. The whole city has been 
unroofed by the storm; and, to aggravate the general distress, it 
was followed by a deluge of rain, against which it had left no 
shelter to rich or poor. The storm was not confined to the capital: 
it visited the whole of the line of the Bosphorus, and extended as 
far as Belgrade, destroying every thing vegetable and animal that 
was exposed to its fury, 





It would appear that the disputes at Macao, with the Chinese, 
instead of dying away, are raging with renewed violence. Among 
the many commissions of inquiry at home and abroad, we think 
Government would do well to have a Macao commission. The 
East India Company say that private traders cannot manage the 
Chinese; it is quite obvious that public traders cannot. The Can- 
ton Register of the 26th of May states, that for some time the 
conduct of the Canton Government had been such as to convince 
the Committee that a rupture was inevitable; and that on the 
12th of May the Foo Youen and the Hoppo, with a large body of 
armed attendants, forcibly entered the British factory, broke the 
gate, insulted the picture of the King, and committed various other 
outrages. In consequence of this, Mr. Linpsgy gave formal pos- 
session of the keys to the Chinese authorities. Private letters 
say that a greater part of the factory had been fired by the Chi- 
nese, and burnt to the ground. 








CHo.era At SuNvERLAND.—This disease appears not to have termi- 
nated at Sunderland (as, from the extraordinary precautions, it was 
supposed it would do) with the first few cases. There is, however, even 
in the medical reports of the later as well as earlier cases, so laudable an 
obscurity, that it is somewhat difficult to say whether either the one set 
or the other have been the result of infection brought from Hamburg to 
Sunderland and distributed there, or whether in point of fact the deaths 
that have happened arose from cholera at all, either English or Indian. 
‘The only suspicious symptom is the number of deaths compared to at- 
tacks, which we might consider decisive, if we had the slightest reason to 
conclude that, under the monstrous regulations suggested by the Privy 
Council, it were possible or probable that any magisterial or medical 
vigilance would ever get at the number of attacks. Until a rational 
system be adopted,—until the people be taught that the disease is a dis- 
ease of God’s sending, and tempered with mercy, as all his gifts, whe- 
ther for chastisement or encouragement, are, and not a raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones, as doctors who never saw it are anxious to represent it,- 
cases of attack will be sedulously concealed. 

The new cases at Sunderland, which happened on Saturday, are de- 
scribed in the following letter, dated Sunday evening :— 

*¢ Mrs, Wilson, aged about sixty, in a respectable station, after an ill- 
mess of twenty-four hours, died this morning. During the first sixteen 
hours, she had no medical attendance; but was seen by Dr. Brown about 
wo hours before death. It was decidedly a case of cholera; but from 
the advanced stage, when first seen by Dr. Brown, he is unwilling to say 
positively that it was Asiatic cholera, She had been delicate before the 
attack, Ellington, formerly master of the Mowbray, a man about fifty, 
Sately suffering from intermittent fever, was attacked with cholera, and 
died to-day in six or eight hours: he was attended by a surgeon, from 
whose account our physicians consider it a case of Asiatic cholera. Elle- 
more, a man about sixty, now ill; seen by Dr. Daun, the physician from 
London, and considered by him to have been Asiatic cholera ; apparently 
sinking (nine o'clock) ; taken ill about midnight last night.” 

Another statement, of the same date, from a more authentic source— 
Dr. Clauny (the inventor, if we mistake not, of a singularly ingenious 
safety-lamp, which the Davy has rendered unnecessary)—states that six 
cases had been reported, of which two had died, but that the rest were 
mot very dangerous. We may just remark, that not very dangerous 
attacks of cholera sounds, with our experience of its foreign ravages, very 
like a not very dangerous broken back or neck. Up to seven o’clock on 
Sunday night, according to Dr. Clanny, no new case had occurred. Dr. 
Clauny’s brief report, which is directed to the Chairman, Medical depart- 
ment, says not a word on the mode by which the parties caught the 
nfection, if they caught it at all. A correspondent of the Globe, who 
dates Monday, says—“ Since my last, several cases of cholera have oc- 
curred ; three fresh cases were reported yesterday, and of these two died. 
This morning, more fresh cases were reported; I cannot exactly say how 
snany till seven o'clock this evening, when the medical men are all to meet 
#o report cases. I have heard of eight or nine new cases to-day, and there 

are five deaths, including a little girl who had been ill some days,—the 
granddaughter of Thomas Wilson, Keelman, who died this day sen- 
night, at the East-end. Three of the others were, I believe, hard 
drinkers (éwo of them very notoriously so), and the fourth man (to-day) 
‘was poor R. Ellington (formerly master of the Mowbray), who, I under- 
eund; wae very much reduced te want of proper food.” The accuracy 
of the fact and the English in the first part of this excellent, copre- 
spondent’s information, may enable us to judge what credit is due to the 
datter part. It would, we admit, be a severe test of penny-a-line scrib- 
bling, were there a report every day to try it by. 
. The latest authentic intelligence of the disease is contained in the 





following official report fromSunderland, received yesterday by the Board 
of Health; it is dated November 9— Bia 


New Cases. Deaths. 
eovecsece 4 


Colonel Creagh expresses a hope that his report of the 10th will be 
still more favourable. The total number of cases and deaths up to the 
9th appear to be— 

Cases, Deaths. 
19 teevesese 1 

We think daily bulletins would be useful. The number of private 
letters published in the course of the week would fill our paper. Many, 
indeed most of them, exaggerate the number and virulenceof the attacks, 
while some go so far as to deny that such a disease as cholera has ever 
existed in Sunderland ! 

On the subject of preventive regulations, Colonel Creagh, one of the 
Commissioners appointed by his Majesty’s Government to report from 
Sunderland, after stating that many there spread reports relative to the 
disease, to enhance the value of their coals, observes—‘‘ I cannot see the 
necessity of continuing any restraint on the shipping from this port, 
when an individual can proceed hence to London by coach in thirty-six 
hours ; independent of which, it would put some thousands out of em- 
ploy, raise the price of coal at this season of the year, and eventually 
end in disturbing this part of the country. I shall, however, point out 
to Sir Cuthbert Sharp the necessity of having every vessel leaving this 
port examined by a medical officer, and granting a certificate accord- 
ingly. I have this day madea more minute examination of the narrow 
streets where the disease first broke out and still exists, and I find them 
in a most filthy, bad state. I trust from the arrangement I have pro- 
posed, that I shall find them better to-morrow, I find the supporting of 
the poor of the town is put up to auction, and given to the lowest 
bidder ; which must, in some measure, account for the wretched state 
they appear to be in. I trust by to-morrow houses will be ready for the 
reception of the sick, but I much fear they will not be prevailed upon to 
leave their homes. I have suggested to the magistrates, that the poor be 
given each a long narrow piece of flannel to be worn tight round their 
loins, in which Dr. Daun fully concurs. I was induced to make this obe 
servation to the Adjutant-General of the Army, about two months ago, 
from seeing so few soldiers attacked with the cholera in India who wore 
such a belt.” 

Crry Boarp or Heattu.—From the reports made during the week, it 
would appear that the inhabitants of the East end of the Metropolis are 
in quite as good health as they commonly are at this time of the year. 
Some regulations have been adopted, which will enable the Commission- 
ers of Sewers to check more effectually the conduct of the scavengers 


than formerly ; we hope they will not die down with the occasion. 


Chloride of lime has been distributed in various quarters, with a view to 
purification. This is a more questionable preventive; the utmost that 
can be said of it, in respect to cholera, is, that it will do no ill. The 
money would be better spent in buying coals for those who cannot buy 
them for themselves. The inhabitants of St. Luke’s have contributed 
liberally towards the purchase of flannels for the poor inhabitants; an 
act worthy of example. The Board recommend “abstinence from undi- 
luted ardent spirits, acid drinks, and stale soups or broths, and a 
sparing use of sugar, especially if it give rise to a sour fermentation in 
the stomach ; to maintain regular habits, using moderate exercise, keep- 
ing early hours, and taking nourishment at limited intervals.” No one 
will be harmed by attending to these rules. 

THE Poor.—We have observed elsewhere, that what the anticipated 
approach of cholera chiefly desiderated was boards of benevolence. We 
are happy to perceive, that a meeting is to be held in the Mansionhouse 
on Monday. The Lord Mayor, in proposing the meeting to the Commit- 
tee of the London Health Board, on Thursday, observed, that ‘* he was 
convinced that articles of clothing and other means of comfort which 
would be necessary at this period of the year, whether the cholera appeared 
amongst us or not, would be given to the poor creatures who lived toge- 
ther in misery and almost in nakedness in several parts of the metropolis. 
He considered it to be his duty to invite the men who were distinguished 
by their benevolence to assemble at the metropolitan meeting contem- 
plated, and deliberate upon the most eligible means of counteracting the 
disease, at any rate of reducing its virulence. The Lady Mayoress was 
determined to form a female committee in furtherance of the great 
object. All those individuals to whom he was closely attached had shown 
the most strong determination to join in the effort to conquer the ma- 
lady, and he trusted that with such physical and moral exertions as Lon- 
don was capable of making, and with a steady reliance upon Providence, 
the disorder which had raged with such violence in other countries, would 
be comparatively mild and insignificant in this.’”—This is the right key, 
the key major. Seats are to be provided at the Mansionhouse for ladies, 
of whom we hope and trust there will be a plentiful assemblage. We 
dare promise ‘ the Friends’’ will not be behind hand; we never miss 
the grey silk bonnet from an occasion of doing good. We hope that the 
Aldermen will also attend the call of benevolence, and the Recorder, and 
the Recorder’s lady too. She may go to this Lord Mayor's levee with- 
out an invitation. 

Cuorers Asroap.—A letter from Leghorn, of the 15th October, 
says—‘‘ A vessel has just arrived here from Alexandria, after a passage 
of fifty-five days. She brings the remnant of the caravan from Mecca, 
consisting of 83 travellers; of whom 11 died on board of the cholera 
morbus, and 10 arestill sick. They were bound for Tunis, where, how- 
ever, they were refused admittance.” 

Letters from Malta, of the 18th October, say, that a vessel had ar- 
rived at that island from Alexandria in twenty-six days, having 
touched at Bengasi; she had brought one letter o y from Alexandria, 
of the 23rd of September, which advised that the cholera had entirely 
ceased at Cairo, and that it had diminished at Alexandria to 8 or 10 
cases per diem. There had been no instance of death amongst those wha, 
had adopted the usual quarantine precautions. 

The following is the state of the disease at Hamburg and Petersburg: 

HAM * 
. New Cases, P ccovertes. Deaths. 
Oct. 26. eee B6 wee 11 cose = 2D 
’ 27. nee ll seee 1B nen 26 


28. sees 28 ooee 7 sees 13 
Total number since the beginuing of the disorders 520 ; 274 deaths, 82 recoveries, 
remaining 164, 
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PETERSBURG. 





New Cases. Recoveries. Deaths, 
Wet. 15. oeee 4 1 aeeg 4 
16. eeve 4 ‘ 1 4 
oone 1 3 





17. seve . 

Remain 15, of ae 4 are likely “ recover. 

A letter from Hamburg, dated 21st October, says—“‘ Every thing goes 
on as usual; and, unless one asked the other how many have been this 
day attacked, we should really know nothing about it. All cordons, la- 
zarettos, &c., have been done away with; it being now satisfactorily 
made out to all Governments that it is not contagious—indeed our Se- 
nate expects, by Monday’s steam-boat, that the British Government will 
do away with the quarantine altogether.” 

The Swedes use different language. A letter dated Stockholm, Octo- 
ber 7, says—‘* The cholera has again broken out at Abo, where it had 
entirely ceased, and now rages with more violence than before. This 
calamity is attributed to the premature cessation of the precautionary 
measures. The greatest and finest part of the town of Tawasthus, in 
Finland, as well as the palace of the governor of the province, have been 
consumed by fire. Count Zackreusky has set out from Helsingfors to 
afford immediate assistance to the unfortunate inhabitants.’ 

The following official regulations have been issued by the Prussian 
Government on the subject of cholera. They offer a curious contrast to 
our own. 

** OFFICIAL NOTICE. 
Berlin, October 30. 

** In conformity with the observations hitherto made on the nature of the cho- 
lera, and the mode of its propagation, and with due attention to the opinion of the 
most experienced physicians, his Majesty the King, onthe proposal of the Com- 
missioners for the prevention of the cholera, has been pleased to order the follow- 


ing changes to be made in the regulations hitherto established with respect to the 
cholera :— 

1, The purification of merchandise, letters, money, and in general all effects, 
entirely ceases ; with the exceptionsin Articles Y, 4, and 4, as general experience not 
only shows that no instance cin be adduced of the communication of the disease by 
the sending of goods, letters, or money, but the theory is more and more confirmed that 
no danger is to be apprehended from the forwarding of them. 

«2, Only the clothes, beds, and effects used by the cholera patients, or which 
have been in immediate contact with them, must be thoroughly purified before they 
are again used. The apparel, beds, and effects of travellers, when the travellers 
themselves are healthy, are to be considered as not suspected; only articles of the 
kind already used must not be imported as articles of commerce. 

“3. Goods conveyed by water, or their packages, to be subject to the hitherto 
prescribed purification, and that at the place where they are landed, only when the 
cholera has prevailed on board the ship in which they are. 

“4, All ships from the sea, on board which there are no cholera patients, are to 
be allowed to enter the harbour and unload, after performing the four days’ quaran- 
tine, as before ordered. 

“5, Modifies the regulation for purifying the houses, effects, and persons of 
cholera patients. But the authorities are enjoined most strictly to follow the regu- 
lations for preventing communication with infected houses.” 

The regulations of the Prussian authorities, who have had experience 
of the plague, differ widely from those of the French authorities, who, 
like our own, have not had experience of it. The French mail which 
arrived yesterday brings the following copy of a letter from the President 
of the Quarantine Commission at Boulogne, addressed to the British 
Consul there. 

“ Boulogne-sur-Mer, 6th November 1831, 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF THE PAS DE CALAIS. 
““MAYOR’S OFFICE, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

*“M. Consut—The news of the appearance of the cholera morbus at Newcastle, 
has just induced the Board of Health to order a measure with which I hasten to 
acquaint you. In its sittings of this day, it has resolved, that till farther orders, the 
ships and packet-boats coming from England shall not be received in the port of 
Boulogne unless they are furnished with a bill of health, signed at every voyage, and 
showing the sanitary state of the place from which they take their departure, as 
well as thut of the crews and passengers. 

“ Be so good, Sir, as to write by the mail of to-day, if there is stilltime, to an- 
nounce this measure to your Government, and to the authorities of the ports which 
have frequent communications with France. Please, Sir, to accept the assurance 
of my perfect esteem.—The Mayor of Boulogne, President of the Board of Health, 

“A. ADAM.” 

*¢ P.S.—This measure is applicable to all arrivals from England, from London to 
Liverpool, including those two towns, as well as to Ireland; but vessels coming 
from the left bank of the Thames exclusively to Edinburgh, and all Scotland, will 
not be admitted, and will be sent to a lazaretto. 

“ To Mr. Hamilton, Consul of his Britannic Majesty at Boulogne.” 

It is pretty evident, that of all the ports to the north of the Tyne, 
and indeed of all the ports to the south of it also, London, which is here 
excepted from the sanitary regulations called forth by the cholera at New- 
castle, is precisely that which, from perpetual communication with the 
Tyne, is most likely to require watching. The idea of sending an In- 
verness-man to the Lazaretto at Boulogne because of an infectious dis- 
ease at Sunderland, would appear abundantly foolish if we had not our 
own Gazette regulations before us. 


Tut Lorp Mayor.—His Lordship was presented on Tuesday to the 
Lord Chancellor; when the Recorder, who has a singular affection for Sir 
John Key, thought proper, instead of the ordinary form of words used 
on such occasions, to make rathera lengthy speech. The Recorder is a 
man who will not let slip an opportunity of pressing his opinions. 
Whether he meant to inform Lord Brougham or the Lord Mayor, or to 
enhance the public opinion of the orthodoxy of Mr. Recorder Knowlys, 
we do not know, but we suspect that the last motive had its share in his 
declamation touching the present “‘ awful times, when the principles of 
insubordination and of resistance to the established regulations for se- 
curing the tranquillity of the social system, are constantly inculcated by 
the disaffected, when the enemies of the social compact are wickedly en- 
gaged in destroying the mansions and the properties of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and when other symptoms of an alarming nature manifest 
themselves !” The Lord Chancellor’s answer to this display of oratory 
was limited to the courteous announcement of his Majesty’s approbation 
of the choice of the citizens of London; in which: capacity, and in no 
other, the King recognizes the Chief Magistrate. 

On Wednesday, the Lord Mayor went in- procession to Westminster 
Hall, according to annual custom. The procession, contrary to what 
has been practised for two or three years past, took the water. at 
London Bridge, and returned by Blackfriars. It was neither 
numerous nor splendid. The Goldsmiths’ Company pouted at the 
triumph of the Livery, and refused to join it, because of the brief 
notice,—as if the 9th of November had happened earlier in the year than 
it used todo. Sir John Key is unfortunate in processions; the Recorder 
only joined him at Westminster Bridge. 

In the evening, the annual dinner and ball was given with great 
splendour at the Guildhall. Covers were laid for 1,300 individuals, The 





whole. of the. Ministers who happened to be in town were present, exq 
cept the Home Secretary, who suffered from a bad cold.. Earl Grey is 
in the country. The speech of the Lord Mayor, in proposing the health 
of Lord Brougham and his noble colleagues, is on the eulogistic. side of 
justice, but it is on the side of justice notwithstanding. His Lordship 
said—*‘ It was now scarcely twelve months since his Majesty’s present 
Ministers had entered upon the discharge of the arduous and important 
duties that devolved upon the deeply-responsible stations which they 
filled ; aud it must be in the recollection of all, that the greatest possible 
difficulties surrounded them at the time when they were called upon to, 
take office. At that period, the people of England entertained the 
highest expectations of the distinguished individuals who then 
assumed the reins of government; but, high as those expec. 
tations undoubtedly were, he was satisfied that he only spoke the 
sense of the nation at large when he said, that they had been fully 
realized. Witnessing, as they did, the constant anxiety which had 
been manifested by his Majesty's present Ministers, ever since their 
accession to power, to meet the wishes of the people,—the uniform desire 
which they had always exhibited to promote the happiness of the coun- 
try,—the patriotic resolution which they had throughout evinced to 
shape their conduct in accordance with the feelings and the anxious ex- 
pectations of the people at large, and the firm determination which they 
had at the same time manifested to repress factious and lawless violence, 
and to preserve the peace and tranquillity of the country,—it was quite 
unnecessary for him to insist upon the great merits of the illustrious 
individuals who were intrusted at this moment with the government of 
this country. Of this he felt certain, that by the continuance of his 
Majesty's present Ministers in office, the peace of this country could be 
alone secured, and its happiness and prosperity best promoted; and he 
was equally sure that he spoke the sense, not only of that assembly, 
but of the people at large, when he stated, that the retirement of the 
present Ministers from the councils of their Sovereign would be justly 
regarded as a national calamity. It was a difficult, and it might seem, 
in some degree, an invidious task, to single out from amongst so many 
illustrious persons, one individual to whom he should call the attention 
of that assembly ; but, when he recollected that he was honoured that 
day by the company of a noble and learned Lord who was not less dis- 
tinguished for the brilliancy and splendour of his talents than for the 
high-mindedness and patriotism of his public principles, he confessed that 
he would be doing injustice to his own feelings if he did not seize that 
opportunity to express the high respect which he entertained, and he 
was sure he only echoed the sentiments of the country at large in doing 
so, towards the Lord High Chancellor of England. They had all wit- 
,nessed the honourable and brilliant public career of that noble and dis- 
tinguished individual; they had been all led to form the highest expec« 
tations of that noble Lord in the arduous and responsible station which 
he at present occupied ; but high as were those expectations, he would 
venture to say, that the expectations of the warmest friends and admirers 
of that noble Lord had been fully realized, and that the wishes of his 
enemies had been completely disappointed. He was certain that the 
present company and that the country at large would unite with him in 
hoping that the noble and learned Lord might long continue to hold that 
situation which he had hitherto filled so much to the honour and ade 
vantage of the country, and to the satisfaction of the public. He felé 
assured that it was the wish, not only of the City of London, but of the 
country at large, that the present Ministry should long continue in office. 
Such was the desire of the People, because they felt that the prosperity 
of the country depended on the continuance of the present Government 3 
and he was sure that if, owing to any factious opposition, or to any 
other untoward circumstance, the present Ministers should retire from 
office, the country would be thereby greatly injured—that the people 
would be universally disappointed—and that nothing would ever satisfy 
them but the reinstatement of such honest Ministers in that station 
which they had filled with somuch honour to themselves, and such ad- 
vantage to the country.”” 

The health of the Marquis of Lansdowne, as President of the Council, 
and of Lord John Russell, were also drunk; and lastly, that of Sir 
Francis Burdett. Sir Francis’s reply, as untrammelled by official mysti- 
fication, is worth recording. He said, “he had, as far as in him lay, 
urged the wisdom and justice of the People’s reposing a just share of 
confidence in his Majesty’s present Ministers—Ministers who had ac- 
cepted office in a most critical situation of affairs, and who had succeeded 
in restoring peace and internal content by their manly declaration te 
stand or fall by theirmeasure of Parliamentary Reform. Let the country 
give these honest Ministers but fair play, and he was satisfied that, ere 
long, a full and satisfactory plan of Reform—including the total destruc- 
tion of the Boroughmongering system, which had so long oppressed the 
energies of this great country—would become part and parcel of the law 
of the land, All that was wanting on the part of the People, was just 
confidence and patience, and a firm determination that while they as- 
serted their own constitutional rights in a constitutional way, they would 
be no less inflexible in the preservation of social order, and in their hos- 
tility towards those who would make the name of Reform a cloak to 
their selfish designs of personal aggrandizement at the expense of the 
interest of the community at large.” 

‘¢ Soon after,” says the chronicler, “‘ the company retired to the ball- 
rooms, where dancing was kept up till alate hour, with all the spirit cha- 
racteristic of mayoralty festivities’ What that spirit may be, we have 
never had an opportunity of personally examining, but we have no doubt 
it is a spirit of honest social mirth, as superior to the nimini-pimini 
spirit of Almack’s as a jolly juicy sirloin is to a fricasee of frogs’-quarters, 





Tus Userut Crasses.—We mentioned last week, in terms of strong 
deprecation, an intended meeting, at White Conduit Fields, of a parcel 
of persons: who have chosen to call themselves ‘‘ the useful classes,” but 
whose only utility seems to consist in wandering from one meeting to 
another, to produce division by abusing the King’s English. Having 
received a hint from authority on Saturday, that the attempt to assemble 
‘¢ with clubs concealed under their coats,” was looked on by the Govern- 
ment authorities as savouring of sedition, and would be treated accord- 
ingly, the Council, as it iscalled, came to a resolution to postpone the 
meeting. A few of the more ardent spirits were extremely indignant at 
this resolution of the Council, and blustered about assembling in spite 
of it; but when the time came, their courage failed them, About 509 
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2 600 people assembled in front of White Conduit House, on Monday; 
and the number, from the stoppage of loiterers which the place and the 
@ay can at any time supply, might be swelled, by one o'clock, to 1,000. 
When twelve o’clock had come and gone, and no committee appeared, a 
gentleman of the ‘* useful’? school made a speech, from one of the hil- 
focks in the field, to the rabble round him: he declared his intention of 
eatting Mr. Cleave and his coadjutors in alltime coming. The pelting 
ef the rain and the peroration of the speech came opportunely together 
fo disperse the mob; and by three o’clock it was nomore. Every pre- 
paration was made, both of civil and military force, to disperse the 
assembly, had any ventured to meet notwithstanding the warning 
given. The meeting has produced a controversy between the Times and 
the Standard. Vhe tormer denies that there was any danger, because the 
taeans of suppression were overwhelming; the latter says the aggre- 
gation of such overwhelming means of suppression proves that there was 
danger and are the measureof it, and hereupon accuses the Times of bad 
reasoning. We agree with the Standard, that the Government was in 
anger from the meeting—and so is the Marquis of Westminster in 
tinger, while his snuff-bill remains undischarged: the Government 
raight be overturned by Henry Hunt’s handful of blackguards—and 
thre Marquis might be sent to the Fleet for fifty shillings: but it is not 
very likely that either attempt would be made, and it is even less likely 
what it would be successful. 

Tue Narionat Ponrricat, Unron.—The first meeting of the Union 
was held, in the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on Thursday night. The 
Sarge room was crowded. Sir Francis Burdett, as President, was in the 
‘hair. Sir Francis repeated the observations he had formerly made on 
tiie subject of different orders in the state—‘‘ he was one who would not 
eccognize any such distinctions. The constitution bestowed no privi- 
feges upon any class of subjects except the House of Peers; none, 
therefore, were entitled to assume that they were above those termed the 
working classes, upon whose happiness depended the happiness of their 
richer fellow-subjects ; and there was but one class contemplated by the 
present union—namely, the People of England. This being the case, he 
trusted that all minor differences of opinion would merge into the one 
great object—the supporting the Reform Bill of his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
by which alone they could count on conquering the domineering Oligar- 
chy which had usurped the People’s rights. Whether this victory over 
the Boroughmongers was all that was wanting, was another question ; 
ail were agreed that the Reform Bill was the essential foundation of what 
was wanted—equal rights, and as such was eminently calculated to pro- 
Wace peace and happiness.” 

Mr. Murphy moved the first resolution—that of the Committee of 72, - 
éne-half should be persons belonging to the working classes, one-half 
belonging to the middle and higher classes. ‘‘ The object of the framers 
of the resolution,’”’ he observed, ‘was to amalgamate Reformers of all 
shades and differences—the so-called too violent, and the so-called too 
timid—in one moderate alliance in favour of the Reform Bill of Minis- 
ters, and to do away with all invidious distinctions of the People. It 
might be that the Bill did not go so far as many—himself, for example— 
might desire ; but, as honest Reformers, they were bound to afford it 
their best support, were it only as part payment of their just rights. The 
working classes were invited to state in whom of their own body they 
placed most confidence; and when it was found that the persons named 
were not objectionable on the score of moral or political dishonesty, they 
were inserted in the Council list. That Council, be it borne in mind, 
was to be but of temporary duration ; in three months the Union would 
have the opportunity of dismissing them or continuing them in their 
trust, according to its opinion of their deserts. 

Mr. Bowyer, one of the working class, seconded the resolution. ‘* He 
Atoped the timid wellwishers of a cheap and efficient government would 
fearn from that meeting how groundless were their fears as to the ten- 
dency of unions of the working classes to lead to civil commotion. All 
that the working classes sought for, was an honest and efficient House 
of Commons, truly and faithfully representing the wants and interests 
of the People; and for the attainment of that they were anxious to 
éxtend their most cordial support to their patriot King and his Mi- 
yisters.” 





At this stage of the proceedings, a person whose name was understood 
to be Hayden, and who was stated to be one of Hunt’s Rotunda-men, 
essayed a speech; but he had hardly finished the first sentence, which 
imputed change of principles to Sir Francis Burdett, before he was put 
down amidst groans and hisses, and cries of “No Hunt! Nosham 
Reformers!” He was, or appeared tobe, “ very particularly tosticated 
with liquor.” 

Mr. ‘Thelwall suggested an instruction to the Committee, that their 
efforts should be limited to the Bill; but the proposal was very indiffer- 
ently received. 

Mr. Detrosier, of Manchester, expressed his surprise at Mr. Thel- 
wall’s suggestion. It was beyond the Bill that the Reformers of England 
should look fora cheap and efficient Government, involving the extinc- 
tion of the Pension and Sinecure Lists, and other monstrous abuses of 
the corrupt system. It was beyond the Bill they looked for that with- 
eut which mere extension of suffrage might be an evil—he meant the 
abolition of all taxes on the diffusion of knowledge; andit was beyond 
the Bill that they should look for a plan insuring the education of every 
poor man’s child, not merely in what was called the elements of know- 
ledge, but the rights and duties of citizenship, Such were the glorious 
objects they had in view, which required only that union and firmness 
that he trusted would not be wanting for their entire fulfilment. 

The names of the Council having been read seriatim, the resolution, 
after a few remarks from the Chairman, was carried by acclamation. 

A person named Osborne then moved the addition of certain names 
to the list. The first was, Mr. Wakley. (Great uproar, hisses, and cries 
of ** No, no!’) The second was Mr. Warden. (‘‘ No, no!”) The 
third was Mr. Cooper. (‘‘ No, no!”) The fourth Mr. Henry Hunt, 
M.P. (Tremendous cries of “ No, no—off, off!—No Rotunda!—No 
White Conduit !’’) 

Mr. Wakley, who was present, came forward ; but it was with great 
difficulty that he obtained an imperfect hearing. As soon as he attempted 
to speak, the hissing and cries of ‘ Off, off !” became tremendous. The 
Chairman at length petitioned for a hearing for “‘ the Editor of The 
Eancet.? Partial calm being restored, Mr, Wakley then went on to say, 


that after the manner in which he had been attacked, he was astonished 
any one should wish to prevent his speaking. Why had hg been hissed 
in that dastardly and cowardly manner? He stood there on his trial, 
and must be heard. He was a public man, of some years standing; and 
he had thought it his duty to submit the motion that he had to the Lin- 
coln’s Inn meeting, in order that harmony might prevail. (Laughter, 
and cries of * Oh!"’) As to being a member of the Council, he could 
not spare the time ; and, more than that, he would never form a part of 
any society to which Henry Hunt belonged—that heartless and cold- 
blooded traitor,’’ 
The names were then put, and one hand was held up for them. 
The partial confusion created by Mr. Osborne’s motion and Mr. Wak- 
ley’s speech having subsided, Mr. Sheil addressed the meeting in his 
most forcible manner. He began by observing that the Councii ought 
not to be intrusted with absolute power. Matters ought to be left to 
their deliberation, but not to their decision. They should report, and 
the Union should either revise or confirm. He should, therefore, move 
a resolution to that effect. He had come among them that evening from 
two motives. The first was, that he thought that a representative of 
the People should be in immediate contact with them, both for the pur- 
pose of advising them as to the course which they ought to pursue, and 
in order, by mingling in their proceedings, the better to appreciate their 
opinions, and sympathize with their feelings. The other reason was, 
that he was not destitute of experiencein the working of that machinery 
which it now became necessary to put into action. The necessity was, 
perhaps, a disastrous one, but still it was necessity ; and if an opponent 
of popular confederacies were to enter that vast assembly, and stand ap- 
palled at beholding that huge and ficry mass of passion, he would tell 
him, that whatever evils might exist in such conventions, were referable 
to the fatal policy through which Reform had been rejected, and the 
People had been thrown back on their own energies and resources. 
From whence did the Catholic Association derive its origin ?—From in- 
justice! From whence did this new league of the English people 
arise ?—From the same source! He had adverted to the Catholic 
Association: what a contrast did that great meeting afford to 
those humble beginnings of Catholic agitation! Here he beheld 
an immense assembly of Englishmen, with a man of great station 
and great talents at their head. The Catholics, at the outset of 
their proceedings, could not muster then some dozen individuals; but 
they were not to be daunted; they knew the might that slumbered 
in the millions, whom it was their office to excite into success. By the 
exposition of their grievances—by a continual appeal made to the hearts 
of Ireland—by an unremitting invocation of the national feelings—in 
despite of every impediment—the Irish people had been conducted to 
those victories which belong to peace. How was all this done ?—By 
adopting three cardinal rules of action—first, by making a sacrifice of all 
personal and individual objects, to complete a perfect union, “ We 
banished discord ; we did not allow any petty jealousies or any con- 
temptible rivalries to intervene between us and the glorious object which 
we had in view. The next rule was to look at one thing, and one thing 
only. We fixed our eyes upon a single and unrevolving star, and by its 
light we steered our uniform and undeviating course. The last and the most 
essential of all our ordinances, was to enforce an obedience to the consti- 
tuted authorities ¢ we foiled them by our submission—we defeated them 
by yielding—and we achieved the repeal of the law by obedience to the 
law. And shall it be said that we Irishmen could overthrow the whole 
array of faction that was marshalled against us; and that you will be 
discomfited by the most powerless antagonists that were ever opposed to 
the liberties of a people?” How did they use their success ?—By becom- 
ing the auxiliaries of the Reformers of this country. There was not a 
single member returned by the Roman Catholic interest who was not 
devoted to the promotion of the freedom of England; but the Roman 
Catholics had not only given them their votes, but—what was almost 
equally important—the benefit of their example. By union, by singleness 
of purpose, and by the strenuous enforcement of the peace, the Catholics 
had attained their freedom. By similar means should Englishmen prose- 
cute Reform. He thought that they should look to Reform, and to nothing 
else. Reform would lead to the reformation of abuses ; but it was preposte- 
rous to discuss those abuses before the means of remedying them had 
been attained. The energies of the People would be dispersed and 
weakened by indulging in multifarious and indefinite pursuits. The 
Bill would, beyond all doubt, strengthen the power of the People. 
London would’ send twenty-one representatives to Parliament. Let 
them look to the Bill then, and sustain its advocates. The present 
Ministry were entitled to the public confidence. Lord Grey had an 
especial claim on the national reliance. What rule would men adopt 
in private life ? They would confide in those whose lives gave an earnest 
of their integrity—in whose dealings no deviation from honour and 
honesty could be found ; and above all, in those whose _interests and 
whose duties rantogether. Apply that principle to public life. Lord Grey 
had been uniformly faithful to the popular cause ; he had been the cham- 
pion of the national rights from the outset of his career; his political life 
was without a blemish ; and now his fame was interwoven with his fidelity 
to hiscountry. But while they ought to place confidence even in the 
Minister, they should also tell the Minister that they expected boldness 
and decision on his part. They should teil him that he must create 
Peers; for since the Lords would not reform the Commons, the Com- 
mons must reform the Lords. How? By turbulence?—No! By tu- 
mult?—No! By mad excesses—by midnight conflagration—by base 
atrocity 2—No! But by the same means that the Lords threw out the 
Bill. How did they throw it out?—By the constitutional power vested. 
in their hands. How was it to be carried ?—By the constitutional power 
vested in the King. If ever an exercise of that prerogative was justifi- 
able, it was surely now. How was Lord Grey expected to carry on the 
Government with such a majority in the Lords against him ? Look to 
the ingredients of that majority. What were they? (Cries of ‘the 
Bishops!”) Ay, the Bishops, the proud and lofty Prelates—who would 
be taught by Reform to practise the precepts of that Gospel for whose 
inculcation they were encompassed with the pomp and splendours of this 
world. But how was the residue of the 199 made up? . Of the old no- 
bility of England?—No! The majority of the English Peers had been 
in favour of Reform. The Bill was thrown out by the Scotch and Irish 
Peers, those representatives of provincial nobility who were a burlesque 





upon the genuine Aristocracy of the country, So that the people of 
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England were to be deprived of the object which above all others they 
had at heart, by a combination between the Sacerdotal Oligarchy and 
that portion of the Temporal Peerage which was actually created or no- 
minated by the Tory Government during their half century of legislative 
omnipotence in England. And could this be brooked? If the blood of 
their forefathers beat in their hearts, as Englishmen they could not en- 
dureit. ‘*The Bill,’ concluded the orator, *‘ will pass. (Cries of ** It 
will pass”) DidI say wi? The word is too small—it is incommen- 
surate to the greatness and dignity of the anticipation. You cannot but 
—you must—you shall succeed.” 

Mr. Sheil's speech was greatly cheered throughout, and the applause 
that followed it shook the mansion. 

The resolution that the Committee report their proceedings to the 
Unionat large, wascarried ; and at hal{-past eleven the meeting separated. 

Warwick Mertina.—On Tuesday, one of the largest and most re- 
spectable meetings that ever was known in the county, took place in the 
Market Square of Warwick. There were a great number of gay pro- 
cessions from the surrounding country; but none of the Birmingham 
Union were present, lest it should be said that the meeting was a Bir- 
mingham and not a county meeting. At half-past twelve the High She- 
riff proceeded to the hustings: he was attended by Sir J. Chetwynd, 
Lord Hood, Mr. A. Gregory, Sir G. Philips, Mr. Bolton King, M.P., 
Mr. H.C. Adams, the Hon. C. I’. Clifford, the Rev. Dr. Wade, Sir C. 
Threckmorton, Mr. J. Shuckburgh, Mr. T. Attwood, Mr. J. Parkes, 
and a crowd of other influential gentlemen belonging to the county. 

The High Sheriff, though an Anti-Reformer, was unanimously called 
to the chair. 

Sir George Philips moved the first resolution ; which was seconded by 
Mr. King, member for the city. The other resolutions were moved by 
Lord Hood, Sir George Chetwynd, and the other leading gentlemen 
present. Sir E. G. Wilmot moved the address to Karl Grey. 

The Reverend Dr. Wade spoke at length on the subject of the meet- 
ing. He observed, in reference to the riots at Bristol—* ‘ If evil must 
needs come, wo be to them by whom it comes ;’ it was the denial of 
justice by the Lords, and above all by the Bishops, that furnished the 
combustibles of discontent to the orderly, and the opportunity of mis- 
chief to the disorderly, and Sir Charles Wetherell fired the train. The 
conduct of our political Quixote was more mischievous than that of 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, who, when the keepers advised 
him not to provoke the lion too far, retired with honour ; but Sir Charles, 
mischievously intent upon ‘a reaction,’ raised the riot, and was at last 
compelled to sneak away in disguise and disgrace 3 and had it not been 
for the noble exertions of the Political Union of Bristol, the Western 
capital of England would, through the folly and temerity of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, have now been a heap of ruins. The best weapons they 
could use to obtain a more glorious and bloodless victory over the oligar- 
chical faction, were frequent meetings, sound arguments, urged in a firm, 
uncompromising, legal, and constitutional manner, not suffering the 
despicable artifices of the late Reformers about ‘ reaction’ and ‘ delu- 
sions’ to goad our reason from her seat. Let us tell the Bishops ina 
voice of thunder, that they have crucified their Christian flocks between 
two sets of thieves,—viz. the Boroughmongers, who have robbed us, and 
their Rabble friends, who wish to do so.’ Dr. Wade went on to comment 
on the conduct of the Bishops—‘* Gentlemen, the Bill will lead to a 
reform in the abuses of the Church, as well as of those in the State: 
such abuses, fur instance, as a bishop having 30,000/. per annum, and a 
respectable clergyman, with a wife and six children, having between 301. 
and 40/. per annum: such, for instance, as a respectable working clergy- 
man dying in poverty, and a Bishop leaving behind him 100,000¢. These 
are the abuses which made the best writer and friend of the Church of 
England say—‘ The Church of Christ is worse than a den of thieves ; it 
is the very dwelling-place of foul spirits, who have climbed up into 
the seats of episcopacy by barter.” The Bishops were originally a sort 
of parochial ministers, having their curates to assist them with 
their parish duty; but, lest the curates should pick the ears of 
corn that fell from the Bishops’ abundant sheaves, in stepped a 
troop of soldiers, like what you see here to-day, to overawe your pro- 
ceedings,—a sort of lumber troop,—in stepped a troop of Deans, Pre- 
bends, Pluralists, and Rectors, to take the great and small tithes, and 
leave the working clergy little except the prayers. Gentlemen, a Re- 
formed Parliament will put an end to these abuses and monopolies. A 
Reformed Parliament will also reform the tithe system ; and it will pro- 
bably consider that if a judge of the land, after a life of labour, gives up 
great emoluments for aseat of toil, with only 5,0002, per annum, that a 
Bishop, who toils but little, and never gives up any thing he can keep, 
ought to be satisfied with the same income, and not to have 10,0002, 
20,000/., or 30,0002. per annum. The political jurisdiction of Bishops 
is a mere piece of state policy, and only to be admitted when it is not 
used against the State, of which it is the servant, and not the ally—as 
Bishop Warburton, who stole his idea from a country parson, would have 
us believe, contrary to the general course of Jewish precedents, to 
Christ’s example, and to the teaching of the Apostles. The political ju- 
risdiction of Bishops is a Saxon custom, adopted in times before lawyers 
were in fashion, and when Bishops possessed public virtue as well as 
learning. Does it not then follow, that since lawyers sit on the wool- 
sack, the most legitimate ground of the Bishops’ political jurisdiction, 
of their voting in Parliament upon political questions, is taken away ? 
They do usually withdraw in causes of blood; I ask, then, why these 
‘ whited walls’ should remain to judge political questions ‘ contrary to 
the law’ of reason, justice, and charity, and to strangle the liberties of 
Englishmen, which are dearer to them than their blood.” 

Mr. Attwood afterwards addressed the meeting, in moving thanks to 
the County Members. ‘‘ He knew that the Bill must ultimately pass; 
but he had some fears thatit would be rejected again by the House of Lords. 
If it should, a great and trying crisis would arrive, and it would be- 
hove all to be extremely cautious with respect to what was now doing ; 
for they might be assured, if ever a general commotion broke out in the 
country, although it was certain that the enemies of the people would 
be destroyed, yet it was equally certain that the people of the country 
would suffer. He would explain why he thought the House of Lords 
would again throw out the Bill. There was a want of union to compe] 
—he begged the Sheriff's pardon—to induce the House of Lords to pass 
the Bill, Unanimity was necessary to success in all cases; if there wrs 


not unanimity, the greatest danger might happen to the people. He 
did not say that the Bill would be lost for ever—that was impossible ; 
but the danger was, that the People might be precipitated into an ocean 
of blood and tears in order to carry it. At present the Reformers were 
impregnable; they had along with them the King, the Ministers, and 
the whole of the People, except a sordid Oligarchy. But the enemy 
Would endeavour to harden the heart of our enlightened King, and 
disturbances would be raised, in order to produce discord among the 
People.” 

Mr. Attwood alluded to the “enormous lies’’ of the Tory press, and 
their object— They told the King, that at the present moment the 
Birmingham people had 10,000 organized men in London ready ¢@ 
act. They had stated also, that they had 1,000 down at Bristol, ané 
there was one house in London in which were 200 ready for revolution 5 
and his fear was, that by these doings the King’s heart, if it was not 
firm as a rock, would be shaken. The fact was, that the men of Birns- 
ingham had only joined themselves together to restore rights to those 
who had been deprived of them, and to restore the country to happiness. 
There were other sowers of discord: men who went through the country, 
telling them that the great Bill of Reform which has just been offered 
by a patriotic King to his People—that the Bill was not worth a rush. 
If he thought it was not worth a rush—if he thought it was not of 
greater value to the working classes than any other—he would not sup- 
port it fora moment; for his opinion was, that the working classes had 
been more injured than any other class. That great boon which was 
now offered, the People could by unanimity secure; but if one was te 
run one way, and another another—if they were to throw back the Bill 
to the King and say. ‘ We won’t have it, because it does not fulfil our 
hopes,’—if such conduct were pursued, nothing but a military despetiass 
remained for England.” 

Mr. Joseph Parkes, in seconding a vote of thanks to the Sheriff, said 
—‘‘ The people of Birmingham had intentionally abstained from attend 
ing this meeting; he was most glad to see the array of the county 
aristocracy in their ‘proper places, heading the public feeling of the 
county, and showing a great majority of intellect, character, and pro- 
perty in favour of the King, the Government, andthe People. He had, 
wishing to see the leading men of the county take their proper rank, 
studiously avoided, therefore, any early or prominent part in the meet- 
ing. In Birmingham, the people of all ranks had loudly and repeatedly 
proclaimed their opinion and determination. This day was for the dis. 
tinct expression of county feeling. He remarked on the military array 
with which it had been deemed necessary to surround the assembly. He 
could not content himself with simply seconding the resolution, without: 
expressing his disgust and ridicule of the ludicrous exhibition of feax 
displayed by those wise and gaping municipal authorities who had encir- 
cled the town, at Kenilworth, Leamington, and the Black Dog, with 
political cordon sanitaire of troops of the line, yeomanry, and special eon 
stables. He would tell the Lord Lieutenant, the Magistracy, and the 
sagacious Corporation of Warwick, that never were military prepara- 
tions made more unnecessarily. It was notorious that in no instance for 
many years had an extraordinary force been necessary to keep the peace 
in Birmingham or Warwick—never since the expulsion of Tory mobe. 
Among the first benefits of the Reform Bill, Mr. Parkes proceeded ts 
say, he expected and hoped that antiquated and self-elected bodies would 
be thrown open, and restored in choice and responsibility to the people, 
for whom their power was originally vested in trust. The fact was, 
that municipal authorities were, by late events, proved to be quite inetti-. 
cient. The Corporation of Bristol omitted to do every thing they ought 
to do ; the Corporation of Warwick did every thing they ought not te de 
Never till the civil authority represented the opinion and confidence ef 
the People, would life, property, or liberty be safe. He would now briefiy 
allude to the great subject of their meeting—the Bill. He cordially con- 
curred in all the proceedings of the day ; he had confidence in the Minis 
ters, but would to God he could see his way to aconstitutional and peses- 
able result of their great contest! He did not see his way; but he had 
confidence in the Ministry, and simply because he felt confident that nw 
men of their integrity and wisdom, no men so identified with the puisic 
opinion of the country, could be blind themselves to the state of the 
House of Lords, with scarcely a third of that House really intending te 
support the principles of the Bill in Committee. He was confident that 
Ministers must see thedireful consequences of anarchy and confusion whicis 
would result from a second rejection of the Bill in the Upper House. He 
therefore sincerely trusted to the Ministers, that, aware of the crisis, they 
were taking those measures essential to the success of the Bill. It must 
and would be carried, constitutionally or unconstitutionally. It was de-’ 
lusion to blink the alternative. Government, he sincerely and firmiy’ 
believed, were alive to the crisis. Tumult and national anarchy would 
drown allina common deluge. That was the consummation of the 
evils of the Boroughmongering system. God forbid that the passious ef 
the People should be let loose, and that all men’s fortunes and stations 
should be hurried intoa gulf of confusion and destruction. He solemniy 
warned every labouring man, that he above all others was interested 
order, or scenes would occur beggaring all former revolution in generat 
ruin and suffering ; andhereminded them that they were now performing, 
by union, firmness, and good order, the great work which almost every 
other state in Europe had attempted to perform by anarchy and 
bloodshed.” 

The whole of the resolutions and the address to the King were carried 
without a dissentient voice; and the meeting separated in the most per-- 
fect order. 


Sussex Meerinc.—The Brighton Gazette contains a Jong and inte~ 
resting account of this meeting, to which we merely alluded in our last 
number. The day (Friday) was remarkably fine, and the attendauce 
most respectable.’ There was a flag, with the inscription ‘“ No political 
Bishops! The shepherds have fed themselves, and not their flocks ”— 
which seems to have sorely vexed the Sheriff, a gentleman who rejoices 
in the cacophonous name of Mabbot,—he would neither speak himself 
nor let Lord Chichester speak, until it was furled, and even threatened 
to dissolve the meeting on account of it. Besides the appointed orators 





of the meeting, Major Beauclerk, Sir Godfrey Webster, and Colonel 
Evans addressed the freeholders, chiefly to deprecate the milk-and-water 
tenor of the resolutions. We give the only two extracts that seem te 
be of importance, 
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Major Beauclerk said, he had opposed the resolutions at the: last 
eounty meeting as milk and water. His friends, Mr. Shirley and Sir 
Godfrey Webster, as well as himself, then said the House of: Lords 
would laugh at their mild petition; and the event had justified the pre- 
diction. He had no wish to sow dissension, but he avowed his wish to 
have a House of Commons which might secure the rights and happi- 
ness of all classes, and not one constituted for the advantage of the few. 
He gladly joined in all that had been done, as far as it went; but he 
thought they ought to go further, and speak out more boldly. Taxes, 
to a certain extent, he knew must be raised; but when the people were 
taxed more than necessary, it was downright robbery. Every farthing 
paid in taxes by persons unrepresented was nothing better than an orga- 
nized system of plunder, under the name of law, which had sanctioned 
privileged robbers to levy taxes and take the bread from the poor man’s 
breakfast and dinner, and even to tear the ragged blanket from his 
wretched bed. This system must be put an end to, and there 
was no other just means than by sending honest men to Parliament. 
The faction that had so long rode rough-shod over the people, must 
be got rid of, or scenes like those of Bristol would take place 
throughout the kingdom.. What right had any one to take money 
@ut of a man’s pocket without his leave? He was willing to waive at 
present the question of universal suffrage ; but he would work till the 
last day of his existence in order to get that great subject set at rest. [4 
woice— There's no gammon in this.””| He knew there was no gammon 
in what he said; and he hoped that Political Unions would be found in 
every rape, every town, village, and hamlet throughout the country. He 
had no wish to excite to tumult or disorder; let them go to Parliament 
a second time for Reform, and then, if it should be rejected, there were 
means of redress by stopping the supplies. He would say no more at 
present. (“ Goon, goon.) If any of them should go through London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, as he had lately done, they would feel the 
deepest indignation at the squalid misery in those places, where men 
were daily dying of starvation. Radicals like himself were asked if Re- 
form would put a coat on a man’s back, if it would give bread to the 
poor? He said that Reform would remove the taxes, and enable every 
industrious man to obtain a living ;—not that it would make men equal, 
for nature made some men more industrious than others, and some more 
provident than others ; but whatever good it might do, let us at least try 
it. The Boroughmongers cry patience, patience, patience: he also cried 
patience, patience, patience; but he would tell the Boroughmongers that 
there was a point beyond which patience became cowardice, and he hoped 
She country would not be driven beyond that point. 

Colonel Evans also, while he fully concurred with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the resolutions, regretted they were not a little more forcible. 
Eer) Chichester had objected to the word “* unjustly,’’ in the first resolu- 
zion, but Colonel Evans would refer to the almost contumelious rejec- 
tion of the Bill by the House of Lords,—a Bill which had received the 
support of twenty millions of people,—as sufficient authority for such 
an expression. The rejection of the Bill was not only unjust, but there 
was nothing in history which showed so much temerity as its rejection. 
He had no doubt that a Reform Bill would pass ; but he regretted that 
the House of Lords should have rejected the late Bill, because he knew 
that among the Peers there were many who were ardent and sincere 
friends of the People. In reference to the flag which had been removed 
frem the hustings, he admitted it might be improper to be placed there ; 
but he concurred with the sentiment expressed upon it, that there 
ought to be “no political Bishops ;” and he thought the Church of Eng- 
Rand would be strengthened by their removal from the House of Lords. 
When had the Bishops raised their voice against the immoral and unjust 
system of elections and representation? If they could not conscien- 
tiously go with the Nation, why did they vote at all? He did not think 
for a moment, that in any new Bill the schedules A and B could be in- 
fringed upon; he was satisfied that Government would bring in a Bill not 
only as efficient as the last, but evenmoreso. When herecollected the political 
life of Earl Grey, of Lord Brougham, and of Lord Althorp, heconsidered it 
wholly impossible for such men to trifle with the People, or to act so 
unjustly towards their own characters. He regretted the delay in the 
reassembling of Parliament; but the Ministers must be best qualified to 
judge as to the best mode of conducting it successfully; and he hap- 
pened tu know that there were some reasons for the delay, which had 
not yet found their way into the papers. He knew that advantage would 
be taken of this delay, to render the new Bill, in one or two very important 
respects, considerably better than the last. One of these improvements 
would be to remove the serious objections which had been made in many 
quarters to the arbitrary powers conferred upon the Commissioners for 
dividing counties, by embodying their arrangements in the Bill. The 
present irregular boundaries of boroughs would also be struck off, and 
the actual boundaries of towns adopted. Both these alteratiuns would 
he decided improvements of the Bill. 

Mr. George Dawson, who cried “ No !’’ to an assertion of the Colonel, 
that the county was unanimous for Reform (a most impertinent inter- 
ruption, froma man who allowed that he was not a freeholder, and who 
is assuredly not a Sussex man) was afterwards invited to speak ; but, 
from his violence, he was not listened to. In the matter of the speech 
there was no novelty. 

SurroLtx Mertinc——tThis great and influential county met yesterday, 
at Stowmarket. The day was wet and disagreeable, but the meeting 
was notwithstanding most respectable. The address to the King was 
moved by the Duke of Norfolk, and seconded by Lord Huntingfield. 
Lord Gosford moved a vote of thanks to his Majesty’s Ministers ; which 
was seconded by Mr. Shaw. A vote of thanks was also moved to the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Grafton, for their attendance, and to the county 
members, and lastly to the Sheriff. he Anti-Reform journals will 
doubtless find out, by dint of algebra, that the Suffolk meeting of yes- 
terday was inferior in numbers to the former one. These gentlemen 
never seem to consider, or to calculate on their readers considering, that 
out-of-doors meetings, in cold and rain, when nights are dark and roads 
are foul,—whether for Reform or against Reform, whether called by 
atm or by Tories—must be more thinly attended than meetings in the 
month of June. 

Norrork MEETING:—The requisition to the High Sheriff to con- 
vene a county meeting, for the purpose of affording the freeholders of 
Norfolk an opportunity of expressing their confidence in the King’s Mi- 


histers, ‘and at the same time ‘to adopt such measures as may be deemed 
expedient to forward the great cause of Parliamentary Reform, has been 
complied with, and Saturday sennight is the day fixed for this public 
demonstration of the feeling of the county. The requisition is headed 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, by eight noblemen, 
and five baronets, by both the county members, and upwards of 1,000 
freeholders and occupiers, comprising a great proportion of the largest 
owners and occupiers of land in the county.—LZast Anglian. 

Lanark County Mererinec.—This great and important meeting 
took place on Monday, at Hamilton Haughs. The number of people 
present is estimated at 10,000. The Duke of Hamilton took the chair, 
amidst the loudest cheering of the whole meeting. The Duke said, 
‘* They were met constitutionally to ask what constitutionally belonged 
to them; and he was convinced that whatever advances were made by 
the people towards regaining their rights,—if made with moderation, 
temper, and prudence,—they would be reveived with proper feeling by 
the Legislature, especially when supported by the influence of the Crown, 
and by one branch of the Legislature itself. He had been a Reformer at 
atime when it was almost considered a crime tu bé one, and when much 
obloquy was thrown upon him for entertaining those sentiments which 
they had met that day to express. He gloried, however, in those senti- 
ments, and looked back to that obloquy with pride, because he now re- 
ceived the reward which was always the follower of consistency, and 
because those sentiments of Reform he had supported were such as would 
lead to the advancement of the best interests of the country, and they 
were now within reach of what was expected to be derived from them. 
The resolutions to be submitted to them, he was sure would receive their 
unanimous sanction, as they all breathed the spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence, now so prevalent throughout Scotland. He rejoiced to see the 
system of demonstration of opinion, which had been given in Scotland, 
as it was so different from that which had been manifested in some parts 
of England, where they had resorted to burnings, and dastardly attacks 
on the persons of individuals; but here, while seeking their rights, the 
people were too well-informed to resort to intimidation, too just to attack 
the property of others, arid too loyal to disturb the peace of the country 
at large. He would entreat them, though he believed it was unneces- 
sary, to conduct themselves in an orderly manner. He, as first magis- 
trate in the county, was interested in the preservation of peace and good 
order, and nothing would hurt his feelings more than any thing like a 
breach of the public peace. He felt confident no disorder would occur 
here; but still let him entreat all to avoid the semblance of it. If peace 
and quietness were dear to them—if their families were dear to them— 
if their country was dear to them—and last, though not least, if Reform 
was dear to them—let the people conduct themselves with moderation 
and good order.” 

Mr. Maxwell of Pollock moved the first resolution, in a speech 
strongly indicative of the country of his birth. ‘* He was confident Earl 
Grey would give all he had promised, and he would not wonder if he 
gave them a litt/e more. He knew, from the Chairman, that Earl Grey 
was a man who never drew back from what he had promised, or who 
was afraid to do that which he in his conscience believed to be right or 
just; and he believed he would do so in this instance. He had read his 
Bible, and he there found that Providence, when there was need for it, 
never fuiled to raise a deliverer—and in the present case it had raised 
Karl Grey. The people of Scotland, more than any other in the Three 
Kingdoms, were interested in the Bill; and they would stand for it in 
the spirit of the old Covenanters, who were not afraid to speak their 
sentiments whether they were in fetters or sword in hand.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Jardine, advocate. 

Sir Michael Shaw Stewart moved the second resolution; in doing 
which he observed, that ‘* Lord Ebrington’s motion had preserved the 
peace of the country by soothing down the feelings of the People on their 
disappointment, and by assuring them, after they had expressed so deep 
and irrepressible a desire for the Bill, that it would not be withheld. 
That resolution had done more to keep peace in the West of Scotland, 
than marching in a whole army would have done—it was the cheapest 
defence of the country.” 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Spiers of Elderslie, Mr. 
Colquhoun of Killermont, Mr. Wallace of Kelly, and a number of other 
gentlemen. One incident occurred in the course of the meeting, too re. 
markable to pass unnoticed. Mr. Smith, a weaver, moved a resolution 
for a cordial union of all classes; which was seconded by Admiral 
Fleming ! The address to the King, founded on the resolutions, was 
unanimously agreed to. The meeting broke up in perfect order, and in 
retiring they accompanied the Duke of Hamilton to the palace-gate, 
where they parted with three hearty cheers. 

Dumaanron—The county of Dumbarton met on Wednesday sen- 
night, and adopted unanimously an address on the subject of the Re- 
form Bill. 

Cumsertanp. —The Cumberland county meeting will be held at 
Wigton on the 15th. Three baronets head the list of requisitionists. 

MeEeETING at Croypon.—A numerous and highly respectable meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of the hundred of Wallington, containing the 
parishes of Cheam, Sutton, Carshalton, Beddington, Mitcham, Merton, 
Bridge, Morden, Addington, Sanderstead, Coulsden, Croydon, and Wood- 
marston, was held on Wednesday in the Town-hall at Croydon ; the hall 
was completely full. The Chairman, Mr. Samuel Norman Cowley, 
briefly explained the object of the meeting, which was to address his 
Majesty and his Ministers on the subject of an efficient Reform of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. Mr. Maberly (whose sentiments on the 
subject are important, from his connexion with the Administration) 
said, ‘* the question then under consideration was perhaps the most im- 
portant ever submitted to a public meeting. There could be no use in 
concéaling the fact, or blinking the real question ; it was his decided opi- 
nion, that one or the other of two things must occur—the Reform Bill 
must pass, or there would most certainly be a revolution in the country.” 
The resolutions and address were carried by acclamation. 

Worrnina.—A most numerous and respectable meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Worthing was held at the Assembly-rooms there on Thursday 
last week, in consequence of the rejection of the Reform Bili by the 
House of Lords. The High Constable, Mr. Paten, inthe chair. The 
resolutions were carried with acclamation, anda loyal address to his 
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Majesty was agreed on; after which the meeting separated with three 
times three tremendons cheers for the King. 

A Loyal Political Union has been established in Taunton, for the 
formation of which a public meeting was held on Friday last. What- 
ever may be the distrust attendant on the establishment of other unions 
of this description, that now commenced in this town will be altogether 
exempt from any suspicion of designing to be any thing else but that 
which it professes to be—a united body for securing the accomplishment 
of Parliamentary Reform by loyal, peaceable, and constitutional coopera- 
tion. That this is the sole and honest purpose of the association, 
the respectability of the persons belonging to it, which include many of 
the most wealthy and influential characters in this town, is an ample 
guarantee.— Taunton Courier. 


Riots at Bristor..—Nothing which could possibly alarm the most 
timid has occurred at this ill-fated town since our last publication. The 
most perfect tranquillity now prevails ; and the only things which keep 
up the remembrance of the terrible Sunday sennight, are the ruined 
buildings which it has left behind it, and the preparations making for 
the trial of the criminals charged with their destruction. The tottering 
walls of the houses in Queen Square have been pulled down, previous 
to clearing away the rubbish left by the fires; and this may retard 
the discovery of many bodies which are still supposed to be buried 
under it. The total number of prisoners is about two hundred. 
Many were, a short time after they had been arrested, let loose on the 
intercession of persons who spoke to their characters. Several of these 
have been taken up again, on specific charges. There‘is nothing so ab- 
surd that the public are not prepared to believe of the Bristol Corpora- 
tion, and therefore the report, very confidently put forth in the Heradd, 
that they mean to have the prisoners tried by Sir Charles Wetherell,— 
and that if 500 soldiers will not insure his safe entrance into the scene 
of his recent glories, 1,000 or 2,000 will be procured,—will not be re- 
ceived as at all out of the way. Neither have we the slightest doubt, 
that if the Corporation so will it, and retain their power, Sir Charles 
will go down, and act the judge as gaily as he pleads in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court ; where he is said to have been gesticulating during the 
week with even more than ordinary vehemence of humour. 

The number of killed and wounded, as far as the hospital returns go, 
we rejoice to find is much smaller than we had at first reason to appre- 
hend. The total number who have died is 12; of whom 8 died from 
the effects of burning and drinking, and four only from wounds. The 
wounded amount to 95; of whom 10 are by shots, 48 by cuts or bruises 
of the horses of the military, and 37 from falls or drunkenness. Among 
the deaths, is the young boy Thomas Morris, who was shot by a person 
named Captain Lewis, a special constable, under such circumstances— 
and they must have been very strong ones—that the jury felt themselves 
justified in bringing in a verdict of manslaughter.. The Captain, very 
wisely, finding that the evidence was going against him, withdrew him- 
self from the scene. Whether he will take a term before he deliver him- 
self up, as St. John Long did, or whether he will deliver himself up at 
all, will, we suppose, depend as much on the character of the future as 
of the past. Thewhole of the wounded are doing well. They are of 
course strictly guarded, as, with hardly an exception, they will be subjects 
for the prison as soon as they quit the infirmary. Of those who were 
killed in the streets, and on whom inquests have sat, the following is a 
summary of the verdicts— 
Excessive drinking ....sseesseceeces 
Killed by a coach-wheel .....e0..008 
Suicide—lunacy...eseseceesececsees 


1] Burntin Queen Square ..... cveccewe 1 
1 
l 
Shot in the breast .......cccceccccos 
1 


Found burnt to death in Queen 
Square, near the houses destroy- 
CE OF SION 6 oso. 0546's 6 aco bees ne ce 

Inflammation of the brain, brought on 
Dy & CUE co cccccccecccccccce coves 


Apoplexy from excessive drink ..... 
Killed during the riots, mode of death 
NOt SPCCIHEM werevessereseeceeeres 


Total.... 13 
Two of these persons were, however, not connected with the riots at 
all—namely, the coach-wheel and the suicide cases. 

The Bristol papers still teem with anecdotes of an event that must 
long form an era inthe city. The. Mercwry, which has shown much in- 
dustry in collecting materials, and which treats the subject with great 
moderation and good sense, offers this week, as it did last, some curious 
facts. The conduct of the magistrates exhibited throughout, a callous- 
ness to consequences, which would look like romance, if predicated of 
any but a self-elected body, ever the most insolent in prosperity, 
and the most imbecile and contemptible in adversity. ‘ We 
have it,” says the Mercury, *‘ on the authority of Mr. Cossens, chief 
constable of the ward of Castle Precincts, that at the moment when the 
Doddington troop of Yeomanry passed up Castle Street, on Sunday 
evening, a mob of two hundred were engaged in breaking into the George 
and Dragon public-house, in the same street. Mr. C., anxious to restrain 
their violence, entreated the commanding officer, Captain Codrington, 
to send a detachment of men to his assistance. The Captain, apparently 
ignorant of what had been passing, replied, he could not act until the 
Riot Act had been read, and that he was going to the Bishop’s Palace for 
orders. The troop subsequently appeared in front of the Mansionhouse, 
while the flames were at their height, where, however, they remained 
only two or three minutes, and in about two hours afterwards actually 
returned on their road to Sodbury, without rendering the least assist- 
ance, iz consequence of being unable to find a magistrate to give the ne- 
cessary orders for them to act.” 

The following extract of a letter from Captain Codrington, of the 
Doddington Yeomanry, to the Home Secretary, gives us another and 
equally satisfactory trait of the Bristol magistrates—‘* Having, how: 
ever, fifteen miles to go, and the night being very dark, we could not 
reach Bristol till after nine, when, I lament to say, we found the city 
on fire in many places, the gaols emptied, and the town in the greatest 
confusion, Having paraded through the principal parts of the city for 
more than two hours, without being able to find a magistate,—hearing 
that they had in fact left the town after withdrawing both his Majesty's 
troops and the police;—finding ourselves thus unsupported, and without 
ahope of being in any way serviceable,—the city being actually in the 
uncontrolled power of the populace,—I had no alternative but that of 
withdrawing also my men,’and we returned: home about five o'clock this 
morning.” 

Mr. Herapath, who seems to have been most praiseworthily active on 
the occasion, offered to their Worships a plan by which the whole of the 





rioters might have at once been caught like rats in atrap. “ Per- 
sons acquainted with the localities of Bristol” —we quote from the Mer- 
cury again— must know that the situation of the New Gaol, being 
surrounded by water, is approachable only by bridges. On the one side 
is the Floating Harbour, constantly filled with from twenty to thirty 
feet of water, and on the other side is the New River, at this time [i. e. 
when the mob were destroying the gaol] filled with the tide, but having 
no fordable pass even at low water. At either end are the locks for ;ad- 
mitting vessels into the float, and over these are swing bridges which 
preserve the communication with the Hotwells and the city. Mr. H.’s 
plan was simply to turn the bridgesround. To this, we understand, Mr. 
Alderman G, Hilhouse objected, observing that the rioters would then re- 
venge themselves by setting fire to his ship-yard. Mr. Herapath was then 
asked if he thought the members of the Political Union would assist. to 
quell the riots? He replied, that the Union disapproved of the conduct 
of the Magistrates in calling in the military, and, in consequence, under 
them he thought they would not serve; but, if the Magistrates would 
sanction the Union being employed, he thought he could engage for ‘the 
services of a considerable number of them, acting under himself. .To 
this, however, there was some demur, when Mr. Herapath retired. + At 
a subsequent hour, one o’clock in the morning, he again went tothe 
Councilhouse to beg the assistance of two hundred men, with whom he 
proposed undertaking to clear the Square ; but, at this time, the only in- 
dividual whom he could find at head-quarters was the City Chamberlain.” 

It was from no lack of warning that the Bristol Corporation acted as 
they did. About a week before the fatal day of theentry of Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Corporate Authorities were so convinced of the danger of 
the Recorder coming publicly into the city in the customary manner, 
that a deputation of Alderman Fripp, with another Alderman and one 
of the Sheriffs, waited upon Lord Melbourne at the Home Office, and 
requested the aid of a body of soldiers. The Members, Messrs. Protheroe 
and Baillie, were written to by Lord Melbourne, and requested to attend 
on the following day at the Home Office, on important business. Mr. 
Protheroe attended, and when informed that the Corporation had applied 
for a military escort, he opposed it, and engaged to go down to Bristol, 
and accompany Sir C. Wetherell in his carriage into the city in safety, 
if the military were dispensed with. The Union was requested, by the 
magistrates, to act as a guard to the Recorder; and consented, while 
the magistrates were yet undetermined to call in the military: as soom 
as that step was resolved on, the Union determined to let them have it 
all their own way. On Sunday, when the effects of their bravado and 
imbecility were fatally apparent, Mr. Herapath was once more sent for ; 
but stili the corporators hesitated; and in fact it was not until they had 
actually abandoned the town to its fate, that a deputation at length pre- 
vailed on the Political Union to form an interim government, in con- 
formity with which solicitation the Vice-President was invested with the 
powers of Under Sheriff, by Messrs. Bengough and Lax. Mr. Manshee, 
an old Reformer, was also appointed an Under Sheriff. The reason why 
the Union refused to assist the military in escorting Sir Charles 
Wetherell, is well and wisely given—* because they knew if they aeted 
with the military, and any riot took place, it would be said the Union 
was the cause of it.’’ 

The Magistrates seem to have been as unmindful of their friends as 
their enemies; in fact, could we suppose them guilty of thinking or 
planning at all, we should say their only object was to get up as glorious 
a riot as possible, it mattered not by whose means. Mark their treat- 
ment of the soldiers—‘* On visiting the gaol,’ says the Mercury, “ in 
the course of the week, to satisfy ourselves of the extent of damage 
committed, we fell into conversation with an individual who appeared 
to occupy some office there ; and we expressed our surprise that the 
troops should have permitted the mob to go on destroying the gaol and 
burning the governor’s house, after they had arrived in sufficient time 
at least to prevent the accomplishment of the latter. The individual re. 
plied by saying, that the soldiers had considered themselves insulted by 
the Magistrates—that they had been under arms the whole of Saturday, 
from an early hour in the morning until they were called out in the even- 
ing; and that neither man nor horse, in the shape of refreshment, got bit 
or drop. Werelate this verbatim, as we received it. Ouir informant 
also added, that the men appeared highly incensed—they said, ‘they 
knew what duty was; but that they had never before experienced such 
treatment. For themselves they did not much. mind; but they were 
vexed that their horses should have gone without a single feed of corn.’’* 

That the slightest effort might, in a hundred instances, have stopped 
the rioters, is obvious from all the accounts received. The governor of 
the prison stated to the Zimes correspondent, that had the detachment 
of the 3rd Dragoons only backed their horses against the prison-gate, 
they might, without even drawing a sabre, have captured the rioters 
within the walls, and prevented half the mischief which occurred. 

The rogues who perpetrated the mischief seem to have been so well 
aware that there was no real force opposed to them, that they even made 
a joke of their doings. ‘*At one spot, three of the incendiaries, who 
seemed exhausted with their fatigues, were joined by two females, and 
seating themselves in chairs, the whole group gave themselves up for 
awhile to refreshment. Whilst they were eating, and drinking wine, 
each one from a separate bottle, they revelled in delight at the scene 
before them, ‘i’m d—d,’ said one of them, ‘if we ar’n’t been hard to 
work, and now I think ’tis time we should rest a bit.’ Another, with 
an oath at every word, said, ‘I’m cursed if this bean’t very funny = 
Charley com’d down here to try the prisoners; but Charley funk’d, and 
so he cut and runn’d away. Well, we turn’d judges, and so we found 
all the prisoners not guilty; and I’m d—d if we ar’n’t made a reg*lar 
gaol deliv’ry.” ‘* While the work of incendiarism was going on at the 
Bridewell,” says the Mercury, “ we paid a visit to this scene of criminal 
operations. This was at about five o’clock inthe evening, two hoursand 
a half after the first attack had been made. The keeper's house wag 
then standing entire, but the opposite side, forming more immediately 
the prison, was still burning. A¢ this period, we solemnly declare, there 
were not more than twelve rioters present on the outside. Our fellows 
citizens know full well that Bridewell Lane, at best, is but a narrow 
thoroughfare ; but at the time we speak, any female could have passed 
along without experiencing the least interruption. We found a man, 
standing with one of the doors in his hand, half open, and, on our at- 
tempting to look down the passage, he very civilly asked us to walk m 
and see the fire!” 
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There is one, and but one trait of honest English nature discernible 
in these excesses—the rioters evinced throughout no inclination to shed 
blood ; not asingle house was subjected to their visitations without a 
previous admonition to the inmates to retire 


Of the commencement and immediate causes of the riot a-correspon-~. 


dent gives the following clear account—it fully bears out all that we said 
on the-stbject last week.” ‘*The force by which ‘Sir Charles Wetherell 
was guarded, be it known, consisted of the very rankest Tories of Bris- 
tol, who were appointed constables, the majority of the respectable por- 
tion of the inhabitants having utterly refused to be identified in any way 
with this triumphal entrance of the rotten-borough champion. But 
these Ultra-Tories were not found to constitute what was thought to be 
a sufficient force. To remedy this, a number of men were hired at four 
shillings a-day, and were made constables. These two kind of constables 
—the paid and the unpaid—composed the civic force. When Sir 
Charles arrived at the Mansionhouse, Queen Square was full of people, 
but they had all the characteristics of an ordinary mob. Double rows of 
constables lined the passage for Sir Charles, who made his way 
to the house as rapidly as possible. Some stones had been thrown 
and much disapprobation had been expressed. The constables did 
not move from their posts till Sir Charles was housed; but they 
marked attentively from what quarter the stones were thrown, and the 
moment the object of their solicitude was in safety—for it was their idol, 
not the peace, which these constables were bent upon preserving—the 
moment Sir Charles was out of danger, they formed in a mass, and made 
a determined rush among the unarmed multitude, the unpaid leading 
the way, and the paid following, conceiving, no doubt, that they had 
Wages to receive, and that the work to perform was a matter of course 
to them. My informant, who was present in the square, and upon 
whose veracity I can rely, says, the scene at this instant baffles descrip- 
tion—the constables laying about them with their heavy batons, and 
beating with savage fury men, women, and children, who were flying 
before them inthe utmost terror. Individuals were knocked down, and, 
while prostrate on the ground, were the objects of the brutal attacks of 
the constables. It was this most uncalled-for—most unwarrantable— 
and most dastardly and cowardly proceeding that roused the desolating 
sp’rit of the mob; women were screaming terror, and in the next breath 
‘vowing the utmost vengeance. It was now—and it is important that we 
mark the circumstance—the whole character of things changed. Poli- 
tical feeling dictated the first hostile demonstrations that were exhibited 
on Sir Charles’s entrance ; and political feeling, mingled with the pomp 
of authority, urged on the constables in their wanton attack; but here 
all political feeling ended. The spirit of revenge now fired the mob; 
and succeeding in taking revenge, plunder and destruction followed.” 

A special commission is still talked of ; and Farley’s Bristol Journal 
nsists on having the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench at the 
head of it! We noticed in the commencement of this narrative, that 
the ‘* hare-brained,” or, as the Scotch, by a more appropriate analogy, 
have it, “* cat-witted” Corporation of Bristol, have talked of getting Sir 
Charles Wetherell to try the prisoners. The people of Bristol, it will be 
seen from the following declaration, which is now in course of signature, 
do not entirely agree on this point, more than on others, with their rulers. 

“ Bristol, Nov. 8.—The undersigned householders, liable togerve as jurors for the 
city and county of Bristol, and others exempted by their professions from that office, 
come forward, at the present eventful crisis, publicly to declare— 

“1. That the calm and impartial administration of the laws is not only the first 
duty of a judge, but is also a sure means of upholding the dignity of his office, and 
of securing to him personally the respect and admiration of all good citizens. 

“2. That it is therefore a great detriment and misfortune to the community, that 
the judicial functions should ever be intrusted to a political partisan, who can 
hardly fail, in periods of excitement, to become obnoxious to some portion of the 
public; and that the association of the two characters of judge and leader of a poli- 
tical party in the one and the same person is highly injurious to the dignity of the 
laws, and a fruitful source of animosity and discontent among the people. 

3, That with these sentiments the undersigned cannot but express their opinion 
(while they bear testimony to his uprightness as a judge), that it is the duty of the 
a Recorder of this city, Sir Charles Wethereil, either immediately to surrender 

is judicial office, or to withdraw himself from the contested field of politics ; as 
they are persuaded that, so long as he acts in the double capacity of judge and poli- 
tician, the interests of justice in this city will be compromised, party spirit be ren- 
dered more violent and bitter, and the feelings of alarge number of his most respec- 
table fellow-citizens be directly outraged and insulted.” 

From the tenor of two letters addressed to Mr. Cusningham, on the 
subject of an immediate investigation into the causes of the riots, by 
Mr. Baillie and Mr. Protheroe, the Members for the town, it appears 
that the propriety of such an investigation was to be discussed in the 
Cabinet on Tuesday night. A letter from Lord Althorp to Mr. Prothe- 
roe states, that on account of Lord Melbourne’s absence nothing could 
be done on Tuesday; an announcement which the Bristol people are 
very dissatisfied wit). Mr. Protheroe has very properly suggested, that 
the most effectual means by which the Bristol people can secure the active 
sympathy of Government, is to show that they feel their grievances 
themselves. In consequence of this suggestion, a committee met on 
Thursday, for the purpose of arranging the preliminaries of a public 
meeting, when the voice of the people can be fully and impartially heard. 


Riots ar Coventry.—Serious disturbances have taken place at Co- 
ventry, in consequence of a dispute between the masters and workmen 
on a point where they never did and never will agree—the amount of 
wages. In consequence of some manufacturers having lately given out 
work at a reduced price, a meeting of the weavers was held on Monday, 
to consider of the matter ; and, the matter being considered, a great 
number of them proceeded through the city. A large mob afterwards 
attacked a factory in the New Buildings, in which were some power- 
looms belonging to Mr. Woodhouse. Having smashed the looms, and 
destroyed every thing in the factory, smoke was immediately seen to 
issue from the windows, and in a few moments the whole was in a blaze. 
The magistrates appeared to have acted with promptitude. ‘The Riot 
Act was read, the troops were called out; and a number of special con- 
stables were sworn in, consisting of respectable inhabitants. Up to the 
latest period that intelligence was received, though the excitement was 
strong, no further danger was apprebended from the Coventry weavers. 

A letter in the Globe states, that the reduction of wages ‘contemplated, 
was from 6s. to 2s. Gd. Even in the absence of all contradictory evidence, 
we must suppose this statement grossly exaggerated ; still the reduction 
seems to have been considera)le. 

Tur Bisnorps—The Monmouth Merlin states that the Bishop of 
Liandaff has publicly declared that he is convinced of the necessity of 





Reform, and that he wishes it to be generally known that he will sup- 
rt the measure when again brought forward. 

The Bishop of Worcester was burnt on Saturday evening, in effigy, at 
Redditch.— Sun. 

About eleven, at:night on the 5th, a large body of determined fellows 
made their appearance in Cathedral Ward, Exeter, with the effigy of 
the Bishop, which was burnt immediately before the Bishop's Palace.— 
Globe. i ‘ 

The Bishop of Durham left Auckland Castle on Thursday, for Harro- 
gate. We understand his Lordship has manifested. great signs of un 
easiness since the burning of his effigy Durham Chronicle. « 

On Saturday night, some urchins paraded the effigy of a Bishop about 
the streets of Canterbury. Little interruption took place until the ap- 
proach of the figure towards Burgate ; when another effigy, representing 
his Satanic Majesty, seized the Bishop, and a terrible scuffle ensued, 
which ended in the former being declared the victor. —Kentish Chronicle. 





Ateaep Burkina or an Iranian Boy.—On Saturday last, between 
two and three o’clock, four men, whose names proved to be James May, 
Michael Shields, Thomas Williams, and John Bishop, offered the body 
of a boy for sale to Mr. Partridge, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
King’s College; the appearance of which was so suspicious, that Mr, 
Partridge, having detained the men on pretence of changing a 50/. note. 
sent for Thomas, the Police Superintendent, and had them taken into 
custody, in order that they might satisfactorily account for the posses- 
sion of it. The case was opened at Bow Street, on Saturday night ; and 
it was more minutely gone into on Tuesday, at the Unicorn public. 
house, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The case is one of great in- 
terest, and therefore we shall give the evidence at greater length than 
we usually do in Police cases. 

Hill, the porter of King’s College, stated, that May and Bishop had 
called at the College between eleven and twelve on Saturday, to inquire 
if a subject were wanting, and that, after some conversation, nine gui- 
neas was fixed as the price. May was, at the time, in liquor. Hill 
went on to state the suspicious appearance of the body—its rigidity, 
the fresh state of the eyes, and other particulars; which are, however, 
given more accurately and minutely by Mr. Beaman, surgeon, of James 
Street, Covent Garden, who examined the body professionally. Mr. Bea- 
man said— 

‘** The body appeared to me to have died very recently,—I should think 
not more than from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. The body was 
stiff, the face appeared swollen, the eyes full, prominent, and very fresh ; 
the external coat of the eyes was much bloodshot, and there was a wound 
on the forehead over the left brow nearly one inch in length, and of the 
depth of about one-eighth of aninch. Blood was flowing from the wound ; 
the front teeth had been drawn, the tongue was swollen, but I did not 
perceive any more marks of violence on the body. I examined the neck, 
throat, and chest very particularly. There were no marks of pressure on 
those parts, and I was induced to examine them, more particularly the 
face and tongue, and the eyes being so full and bloodshot. [It was said 
at Bow Street on Saturday, that the chest was crushed in, but this was 
a mistake, or perhaps a theoretical explanation of the boy’s death de- 
rived from the stories of Burke and Hare's atrocities.]. On the Sunday 
evening, with the assistance of Mr. Mayo, Mr. Partridge, and others, 
I particularly observed the external appearance of the neck, throat, and 
chest; there was not the slightest mark. of violence; upon turning 
back the skin which covers the upper part of. the skull, I detected a 
patch of extravasated blood directly beneath the skin. This patch must 
have been the effect of violence or accident. The bone was not injured. 
The substance of the brain was perfectly healthy throughout. The 
spine was next examined, and on the skin being removed from the lower 
part of the head, extending to the shoulders below, a good.deal of blood 
was found extravasated. There was no fracture of the spine, but on 
removing the arch with a view to observe the spinal marrow, a quantity 
of coagulated blood was found within the spinal canal, pressing upon 
the marrow; I have no doubt that this was the cause of death.” 

Mr. Beaman, in answer toa question of the Coroner, stated that the 
violence might be produced without any external bruise; he thought 
that blows must have been given to the deceased by a blunt stick, or other 
blunt instrument, or by the fist of a strong man. A fall would have 
left some more serious external appearances. In every respect except 
the appearances described, the body was perfectly healthy. Mr. Beaman 
was decidedly of opinion that the death of the boy was not the result of 
strangulation. 

Mr. Partridge coincided with Mr. Beaman in his description of the 
body, and in the opinion that the blood pressing on the spinal marrow 
might cause death; on this point, however, he did not speak with so 
much decision. 

Mr. Douchez, a surgeon in Golden Square, who attended the exami- 
nation of the body, said he had seen similar appearances in the body of 
a man who died from having fallen down a flight of stairs. There was 
no doubt but that death must have been instantaneous, and it might 
have been produced by a blow from a bludgeon on the back of the neck. 
He observed a mark on the right wrist, apparently produced by pres- 
sure. It was his firm opinion, that the boy had first been stunned by a 
blow on the head, and afterwards that his neck had been dislocated, in 
the same manner as it is usual to wring the neck of a duck. 

This was the whole of the surgical evidence. A person of the name 
of Perigalli, and his wife, came forward to speak to the identity of the 
boy ; whom some of our town readers may recollect wandering about 
the streets and picking up a few halfpence by exhibiting a tortoise and 
some mice in acage. Mr. Bernasconi, a clergyman, has also recognized 
him as having been one of his congregation; but none of the parties 
knew the unfortunate boy’s name. Mr. Starbuck, of the Stock Ex- 
change, mentioned having seen him at the Bank on Thursday evening : 
he was then sitting with his head almost on his lap. A tortoise, similar 
to that which the boy was in the habit of carrying, was, it seems, ex- 
hibited in Holborn for sale ; the woman of the shop said it was purchased 
at Leadenhall Market. 

When Mr. Thomas interrogated the prisoners concerning the posses- 
sion of the body, they said they had it from Guy’s Hospital. It turns 
out that they carried it thither on Friday; and on the porter declining 
to purchase, they were allowed to leave it for the night. They returned 
and fetched it away in the course of Saturday. 
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It was stated at the inquest on Tuesday, that not fewer than eight 
persons had been to examine the body, each of whom had, within a 
short time, lost boys of nearly the same age—fourteen. 

The inquest was resumed on Thursday, but very few additional facts 
were elicited. Although the question of the murder is by no means 
settled, the question of the Burking is rather shaken. The first part of 
the inquiry was directed to the identity of the body. A letter from Mr. 
Starbuck, who thought he had recognized in the deceased boy a lad 
whom he had seen on the previous Thursday near the Bank, was read 
by the Coroner of the inquest. It stated, that Mr. Starbuck had been 
in error, as the lad to whom he alluded was still in life. Mr. Corder 
said, from the inquiries he had made, he believed that the boy’s name 
was Giovanni Montaro, and that he had been brought over by a person 
called Pietro Massa. Perigalli, the Italian examined on Tuesday, was, 
however, inclined to doubt this statement. 

As a dernier resource, the Jury desired the prisoners to be called in 
Shields described himself as a mere porter in the business : he had met 
Bishop and May at the Fortune of War public-house on Friday night, 
and afterwards by appointment, on Saturday, on London Bridge ; 
whence they proceeded to Guy’s for the hamper containing the body, 
and from Guy’s to the King’s College. Shields, after some fencing, ad- 
mitted that he had on several occasions been employed in a similar way : 
he is an occasional gravedigger, when porterage of bodies is notin de- 
mand. The case against this man seems to be slight. 

Bishop, who acted as the principal in the transaction, made the fol- 
lowing declaration—“ I dug the body out of the grave. The reason 
why I decline to say the grave I took it out of is, that there were two 
watchmen in the ground, and they intrusted me, and being men of 
family, I don’t wish to deceive them. I don’t. think I can say any thing 
more. I took it for sale to Guy’s Hospital ; and as they did not want 
it, I left it there all night and part of the next day, and then I removed 
it to the King’s College. That is all I can say about it. I mean to say 
that this is the truth. I shall certainly keep it a secret where I got the 
body. I know nothing as to how it died.” 

May’s description of the manner in which he was employed during 
the previous week, is worth recording, as a specimen of a ruffian’s pro- 
gress. ‘* He went into the country on Sunday week, and returned on 
the evening of Wednesday, and went to Mr. Granger’s,in Webb Street, 
with a couple of subjects. On Thursday he removed them to Mr. 
Davis's, at Guy’s, and after receiving the money, he went away to the 
Fortune of War, in Smithfield, and stayed there about two or three 
hours. Between four and five o’clock, to the best of his recollection, he 
went to Nag’s Head Court, Golden Lane, and there he stopped with a girl 
until between eleven and twelve o'clock the next day. From Golden Lane 
he went to the Fortune of War again, and stopped drinking there until 
six o’clock or half-past. Williams and Bishop both came in there, and 
asked him if he would ‘ stand any thing,’ which he did. Bishop then 
called him out, and asked him where he could get the best price for 
‘things. He told him where he had sold two, meaning Guy’s, and 
Bishop then toldhim that he had got a good subject and had been offered 
eight guineas for it. He replied that he could get more for it ; and 
then Bishop said, that all he could get over nine guineas he might have 
for himself. He agreed to it, and they went from thence to the Old 
Bailey, and had some tea at the watering-house there, leaving Williams 
at the Fortune of War. After tea, they called a chariot off the stand, 
and drove to Bishop’s house. When there, Bishop showed him the lad 
in.a box. He put it intoa sack, and brought it to thechariot, and conveyed 
it to Mr. Davis’s, at Guy’s. Mr. Davis said, ‘You know, John, I 
cannot take it, because I took two of you yesterday, and I have not got 
names enough down for one, or I would take it.’ He then asked Mr. 
Davis, if he could leave the body there that night; and he said he 
might. Bishop then desired Mr. Davis not to let any person have it, as 
it was his subject, but to deliver it to his own self. He also told Mr. 
Davis not to let the body go without him, or he should be money out of 
pocket. May then went to his own house, and slept there that night, 
and the next morning he went to Guy’s ; and Bishop and Shields came 
in with a hamper, which was taken to King’s College, where he was 
taken into custody.””—Crime, plunder, drunkenness, debauchery, six 
nights abroad, one at home, discovery, imprisonment—and the gallows in 
due course, no doubt ! 

Williams said little, and had apparently little to say. In the absence 
of all direct evidence to implicate the prisoners, the Jury prudently re- 
turned a verdict, which leaves the further investigation of the affair 
open to the Police authorities, by whom they are still detained. The ver- 
dict was—** We find a verdict of wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown; and the Jury beg to add to the above verdict, thay 
the evidence produced before them has excited very strong suspicion in 
their mind against the prisoners Bishop and Williams, and they trust 
that a strict inquiry will be made into'tthe case by the Police Magistrates.” 

Avrrempt on A Powrrrur Younc Woman.—As an appendix to the 
melancholy history of this poor deserted foreigner, the public have been 
amused by the penny-a-line men with another terrible story of attempted 
Burking, in the person of a very stout young woman. The fellows who 
maile this attempt were evidently novices in the business ; for we have 
it on the authority of Mr. Appleton, ‘‘ procurator” to Mr. Granger of 
Webb Street, who was examined at the inquest which we have just nar- 
rated, that when dead, the young gentlemen dissectors prefer a male to a 
female subject. We give the story of the attempted Burking from the 
Herald. “ On Monday evening, about eight o’clock,” says our contem- 
porary, with most praiseworthy particularity, ‘* the inhabitants residing 
at the last house in Union Street, Somers Town, were alarmed by the 
violent screams of a female, proceeding from the pathway which runs 
through the field leading to Camden Town. The people of the house 
ran to the door, but it was scarcely opened when a tall and extremely 
powerful young woman ran past the door from the field where the scream- 
ing had been heard. She passed the door a few yards, stopped short, and 
asked for a chair, She was extremely ‘agitated, and scarcely able to 
speak. A chair was brought to her; and a /ittle brandy having been 
given to her, she soon recovered herself. It appeared that she had just 
crossed the field on the gravel-walk, and, when within thirty or forty 
yards of the houses, she was pinioned by one man, while another caught 
her up by the legs and threw her upon her back. One of the villains 
knelt upon her chest, and thrust something into her mouth, while the 





other was endeavouring to put something round her neck. She struggled. 
desperately with them, so much so as to extricate herself and get up. 
While she was screaming, the bloodhounds had thrown her a second 
time, and proceeded to use the same means; but before they could ac- 
complish their end, they suddenly ran away. She had just escaped as she 
passed the door. It is supposed that some noise, the approach of some 
ene in the field, or the ynovements of the lights in the house, alarmed 
them, and drove themfrom their prey!" The Hera/d adds, by way of 
comment on this desperate struggle between the tall-powerful young 
woman and the two villains—‘* Their object, it cannot possibly be 
doubted, was to have taken her life, and that too in the most cautious 
manner ; for no violence whatever was offered, notwithstanding her re- 
sistance, or liberties taken with her person ; nor did they attempt to touch 
a bundle she carried in her hand.” Now, with submission, we must say 
that the caution of these gentlemen is not quite so remarkable as our con 
temporary would have us believe. Setting aside the risk in an attack on so 
tall and so powerful a young woman, anywhere, and more especially within 
thirty vards: f the sharp-ear :d inhabitants of the last house in Union Street, 
Some:s Town, we rather think that cautious rogues would have made 
free with the bundle, had it only been by way of make-believe, and to 
pass themselves off as common robbers. As to taking liberties with her 
person—really we are very great friends to constitutional liberty, but 
catching up a tall, powerful, and, what is more, a young woman by the 
legs, and throwing her on her back, and thrusting something into her 
mouth, and endeavouring to put something round her neck, does strike 
us to be quite as great a-liberty as any man could well presume to take 
in a public pathway. We perfectly agree with our contemporary in his 
closing advice : ‘** It is to be hoped,” he says, ** that the publicity of this 
narration—the narrow, nay the miraculous escape of this young woman 
—will be a warning to both sexes by night to avoid the lonely paths of 
the suburbs of the town.’ Lonely paths onght indeed to be eschewed 
at all times, especially by young women, and by night ; for every young 
woman is not tall, and every tall young woman is not powerful, and a 
house is not always within shrieking distance, and chairs and brandy 
and water are not at all times forthcoming. Putting Burking and 
Haring out of the question, there is a liberty in lonely paths, that no 
respectable young woman, whatever be her political principles, ought to 
have any concern with. 

ResuRRECTION-MEN.—On Saturday morning last, on the arrival of the 
Express coach in Carlisle from York, the police-ofticer in attendance no- 
ticed a very suspicious-looking package directed to the ‘* Hon. Benjamin 
Thompson, Mail Coach-oflfice, Carlisle,’ which he immediately opened, 
and found it enclosed the dead body of a fine boy, about fourteen years 
of age. The body was in a state of nudity, and appeared to have been 
disinterred. The youthful corpse had light hair, and had been blistered 
on each side of the head and on the back, apparently shortly before 
death. . The remains. of. the youth were decently interred in St. Cuth- 
bert’s churchyard in the course of the day.— Carlisle Journal. 

A..ecep Parricine.—On Wednesday, a young man named Heath 
was charged, at Union Hall, with the murder of his father. The facts 
of the case depend on the evidence of a young woman who lodges in 
the same house. The deceased was eighty years of age, and possessed 
of some property in the Funds, upon the interest of which he and his 
son, who is apparently about twenty-seven, lived. The house in which 
they resided—No. 44, Belvidere Place, King’s Bench—is a common 
lodging-house, most of the inmates being either rulers of the King's 
Bench, or in some way or another connected with that prison. The de- 
ceased and his son occupied the back-room on the first floor in this house. 
On Tuesday night, at a late hour, some noise was heard in the room ; 
but no notice was taken of the circumstance by any of the lodgers, as dis- 
putes were of frequent occurrence. A woman, however, who was on a 
visit to one of the lodgers who occupied a recom over that in which Mr. 
Heath and his son lived, on hearing cries of ‘* Murder’? from beneath, 
immediately proceeded down stairs ; and, finding Mr. Heath’s room-door 
ajar, she pushed it open, and saw the old man and his son there, the 
former of whom appeared to be in great pain. The son was evidently 
under the influence of liquor. The old man exclaimed that he was a 
murdered man, and that his son had kicked him violently upon the breast, 
over the heart. He caught the young woman by the wrist, and his 
head dropped upon her shoulder, and while reclining there, the blood 
issued from his nose and mouth, She also observed a wound over his 
right temple. The young woman, being much alarmed, assisted the old 
man into thenext room; she afterwards returned to that in which his 
son still remained ; and, on remonstrating with him, he swore that if sh 
did not quit the room, he would serve her in a similar manner. She 
immediately withdrew, and went up stairs to bed. The next morning, 
she was informed by a Mrs. Ward, who ocenpied the room into which she 
led Mr. Heath on the preceding night, that he was dead. The son, on 
being examined at the office, denied this account altogether; he said his 
father was apparently well on Tuesday night, and that he found him 
dead in the morning. He was quite unconscious of his father’s condi- 
tion, and thought he was asleep only. It appeared he had called ina 
medical man to examine his father. The case was remanded. 

Murver.—A family of thename of Carthy is located on a spot inthe 
mountains near Ardnacrusha. ‘The father, after having a grown family 
by his first wife, married a second, which unfortunately was the cause 
of frequent bickering with her and the first issue. One of those, a 
grown lad, suspected the step-mother had given information against his 
brother, a deserter from the 36th regiment, ane went to the father’s 
house on Wednesday evening, when he charged the step-mother with 
having done so, and from reproaches proceeded to blows. Her cries and 
appeal for help roused the father's passion, so that forgetting the obliga- 
tions of parent in the more absorbing feeling of interest for his wife, he 
seized a large knife, which he plunged in the body of his ill-fated son, 
and ripped him up the belly. The young man fell with a dreadful groan, 
and expired of the wound yesterday. When the son shrieked, his sister 
flew to his assistance ; but the exasperated father, in the fury of the mo- 
ment, drew the knife across the girl’s neck and breast, mangling her in 
a frightful manner. The daughter is since under medical care, and her 
recovery is expected. The-father and wife have surrendered themselves 
into the hands of the authorities —Limerick Chronicle. 

Anoruer.—On Saturday, 29th ult., the body of a man, of the name 
of Radcliffe, was discovered lying in a lane between Burton Wood and 
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Warrington. An inquest was held on the body the same day, but, for 
‘want of proper evidence, the court was adjourned until the following 
Thursday, when a verdict of wilful murder was returned against a man 
named Eaton. It appeared that Eaton had left his house about eight on 
Friday evening, having previously changed the hat which he usually 
wore (a white straw) for one covered with black canvass, and did not 
return until after ten, when he called at the house of the deceased’s 
father and inquired if Radcliffe had been there. He was answered by a 
son of the deceased, and, in the course of their conversation, Eaton said 
that he had had a quarrel on the night previous at the Chapelhouse, and 
was near being thrashed : upon this the boy remarked that he had then 
blood upon his face, which Eaton accounted for by saying that it was 
occasioned by his falling over a barrow on his way to the house. On 
searching the house of a sister of Eaton's, which he was in the habit of 
frequenting, a pitchfork was found, the prongs of which, and also the 
handle, were smeared with blood ; and the footmarks about where the 
body lay corresponded exactly with the shoes worn by Eaton. The place 
where the murder was committed is remarkable for its loneliness, being 
a dark narrow lane, nearly covered with underwood.— Liverpool Courier. 





Fire 1x Cow Cross Lang.—A fire broke out in thisstreet on Monday, 
which, we regret, has been attended with loss of life; three cases are now 
beyonddoubt. Mr. Palmer, the master of St. Sepulchre's Workhouse With- 
out, in Sharp’s Alley, was on the spot soon after the alarm was given, and 
assisted to rescue eight persons, whom he conveyed to the workhouse in 
their night clothes only. Strong doubts are yet entertained as to the fate of 
a family of the name of Hollyhock, consisting of father and mother, and 
two boys, one thirteen and the other four years of age ; it is feared that 
they are buried in the ruins, as they are not to be found. There 
were a number of lodgers in Mr. Hughes’s house, and their escape was 
attended with great difficulty. Between three and four o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, the flames broke out afresh in White Horse Alley, at the 
back of the ruins, which fora while threatened destruction to the surround- 
ing buildings, especially Messrs. Chipperfield and Crow’s timber-yards. 
Owing, however, to the exertions of the firemen, the flames were again 
subdued. The walls of the two houses that were occupied by Mr. 
Hughes and Mrs. Black, and of another joining on the left of the former, 
are in a most dangerous state. Some idea may be formed of the rapidity 
of the flames, from one fact—Mrs. Black, a widow, and baker, of the 
adjoining house to Mr. Hughes, having hastened down stairs with what 
property she could carry, in her fright left the cash-box on the shop- 
counter ; after quitting the house a few minutes, she bethought, herself 
of the cash-box, and returned for it; but it was too late, the interior of 
the shop being enveloped in flames. In_ clearing out the rubbish of the 
fire yesterday morning, the trunk of a human being was found, so dis- 
figured, that it was impossible to ascertain whether it was the ,remains 
of a man or a woman. 

Incenviary Fires.—On Saturday morning (the 29th ult.) about fur 
o'clock, a rick of barley, on a farm called Snooks, in the occupation of 
Mr. William Harvey, two miles from the town, was discovered to be 
on fire. A reward of 1002. has been offered for the apprehension of the 
perpetrator of this diabolical outrage.— Hampshire Chronicle. 

About midnight on Wednesday last week, a large rick of clover hay, 
standing on the premises of Mr. Young, of Mitchelmersh farm, was 
discovered to be in a blaze, and was totally consumed before the flames 
could be extinguished.—J6id. 

On Friday, the best bed-room in the house of the Rev.'Mr. Rankin, at 
Brislington, near Bristol, was discovered to be on fire. It was happily 
got under without much injury. No doubt remains of its having been 
he act ofan incendiary. 

A rick of hay and an outhouse, the property of Mr. Lennard, of Pot- 
terne, near Devizes, were on Wednesday night set on fire by an incen- 
diary, and entirely consumed.—Sadsbury Journal. 

This morning, between three and four o'clock, Newport was alarmed 
by the cry of “‘ Fire!” It proved to be arick of hay stacked in a void 
piece of ground, in Lanarth Street, nearly in the centre of the town’ 
The hay was the property of Mr. Gregory, an innkeeper. There cannot 
he a doubt but it was set on fire by the hand of an incendiary.—Letter 
from Newport, Monmouth, Nov. 4. 

On Wednesday evening last week, between seven and eight o'clock, a 
fire broke out in a wheat-stack, upon the premises of Mr. George Bailey 
of Great Witchinham. It contained the produce of sixteen acres of 
wheat, and there is no doubt but that it was fired by an incendiary.— 
Norwich Mercury. 

More Fires.—On Thursday evening, a fire was discovered in the ex- 
tensive premises of Messrs. Beeton and Sons, tinmen, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. From the nature of the stock, the fire burnt with great 
fury, and at least half an hour elapsed before any adequate means 
could be obtained to arrest it. There was a most abundant supply of 
water; but so rapid had been the progress of the flames, that before 
the engines could be brought to bear upon the burning mass, the fire 
had communicated to the houses in the rear of Messrs. Beeton’s house, 
and one of them was already burnt down. At great risk, some men, 
by means of ladders, obtained an entrance into the second floor of 
Messrs. Beeton's, and saved much property. The fire was confined to 
the upper part of Messrs. Beeton’s house, as far as regarded the front, 
but the rear isin ruins. It commenced at Messrs. Balmanno’s, the East 
India packers and merchants, next door to Messrs. Beeton’s. The whole 
of the rear of Messrs. Balmanno’s premises is also destroyed. The 
premises occupied by the City Dispensary and the City of London Truss 
Society, next door to Messrs. Beeton’s, have escaped. Several houses at 
the back are partially damaged, and the house next to Mr. Balmanno’s 
isinjured. The loss altogether is estimated at from 8,000/. to 10,0002. 
The activity of the firemen was great; but Mr. Balmanno’s house was 
roofed with copper, which not giving way, as slates or tiles would have 
done, prevented the water from making way to the burning mass be- 
aon By half-past seven o'clock the fire was got under; no one was 

urt, 

On Saturday night, about eleven o’clock, a fire was observed on the 
Jand of Mr. Abraham Culy, of Guyhirn, in the parish of Wisbech, which 
consumed a straw-stack, and the principal part of a thrashing-machine. 
=—Cambridge Chronicle. 

On Sunday morning, about one o'clock, a fire was discovered in the 





extensive woollen manufactory of Mr. John Nussey, called Carlinghow 
New Mill, at Batley ; the steam-engine and the fulling machinery at 
one end of the building were preserved, but the remainder was destroyed. 
The damage is estimated at from eight to ten thousand pounds. A 
letter from Nottingham, dated Nov. 4,says:—At Plumtree and Nor- 
manton, only six miles hence, not less than six fires have been kindled by 
incendiaries since the affray in Nottingham, the last of which was last 
night, Nov. 3, on the property of the Rev. Mr. Burnside, who had 
before greatly suffered in the same way.—Leeds Inielligencer. 

Two fires happened on the night of the 2d instant, in the neighbour- 
hood of Romsey ; one at Mr. Newman’s farm at Lee, by a rick of second- 
cut hay, stacked in too green a state, having ignited in several parts. 
About two hours afterwards, a messenger arrived from Mitchelmarsh, 
with the intelligence that a rick of Mr. James Young’s was on fire. Near 
to the hay-rick were several corn-ricks, the dwelling-house and a 
number of out-buildings ; but by a constant supply of wet cloths to the: 
corn-ricks, and the timely arrival of two engines from Lee, a distance of. 
nearly seven miles, the valuable stock on this farm was preserved.— 
Dorset Chronicle. 

Five stacks of barley and two of beans, together with an adjoining 
hovel, the property of Mr. Richard Butler, a respectable farmer of 
Radcliffe, about four miles from Bingham, were totally consumed.—Lin- 
coln Mercury. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2d instant, about six o'clock, a fire 
broke out in the stackyard belonging to Mrs. Mitchinson, a poor widow 
woman, at Haceby, near Falkingham, which consumed a straw-stack, 
and a large stack of oats, containing about sixty quarters.—Stamford 
Mercury. 

On Friday night, a barn belonging to Mr. Gilbert, farmer, at Barsby, 
near Melton Mowbray, was wilfully set on fire and destroyed. On 
Sunday afternoon, between four and five o’clock, a barn and a stack of 
oats were discovered to be on fire on the premises of Mr. Black, of Ashby 
Folville, near Melton; they also were completely destroyed. Aud on 
Monday night several stacks of corn were fired and consumed at Sea- 
grave, in the same neighbourhood.— Lincoln Mercury. 


Srinau.ar Accipent.—On Wednesday, at Berwick, while two women 
were shaking a carpet on that part of the ramparts adjoining the flag- 
staff, the wind blew violently, and the younger being unable to with- 
stand the hurricane, let go her end of the carpet, which was, in conse- 
quence, thrust against her companion, and completely enveloped her $ 
before the lapse of a moment the wind lifted woman and carpet from the 
ground, and precipitated them over a height of forty feet to a field be- 
neath. The poor creature had one of her hip-joints dislocated by the 
fall.— Scotch Paper. 

Snipwrecks.—The brig Meridian, of London, was lost on the 30th of 
August, on the north-east bar of Sable Island, on the Nova Scotia coast, 
whilst on her voyage from Nantes to Halifax. The vessel struck about 
nine o'clock, p.m. The crew: remained in a state of the greatest anx- 
iety until the next morning, when they took to the boat. The tackles 
had not been cut away more than a minute when the boat was swamped, 
and the master and one of the men were drowned; the mate and five 
others succeeded in reaching the wreck, when they were taken off by a: 
boat from the shore. 

The Catherine, from Smyrna to London, was totally lost in Catalan 
Bay (Gibraltar), at the back of the Rock, early on the morning of the 
19th ult. The wind having suddenly veeered round to the southward, 
and blowing a hurricane, drove her on the beach, where a terrific surf 
soon shattered her to pieces. ‘The master, chief mate, and three sea- 
men were saved with great difficulty, through the humane exertions of 
the officer in command at that port, and his small guard, who linked 
themselves together for better security. One of the soldiers more parti- 
cularly was distinguished for acts of daring courage, having twice dashed 
alone into the billows, and happily rescued two of the men from in- 
evitable destruction. The second mate, cook, and one seaman were 
drowned. 

[The above is from a letter dated Gibraltar, October 20th. We re- 
gret that the name of the honest soldier by whose devotedness and 
activity two fellow-citizens were saved is not given. We would say to 
Ministers, give this man a halbert, and if he behave well, a commis- 
sion ; such a subject will do more honour to the King’s livery than the 
“ feckless”? spawn of a borough-jobbing lord. ] 

Tne Rorusay Castie.—On Thursday last week, the body of a well- 
dressed man was found on the beach at Tickler’s Point, Poolvash Bay. 
It appeared to have been some weeks in the water, and was probably 
one of the unfortunate passengers of the Rothsay. The corpse had no 
coat on, but from the quality of the check linen, black silk handkerchief, 
blue pantaloons, black waistcoat, and shoes, itmay be presumed to be the 
body of a gentleman. The shirt was numbered 6, and the stockings 3. 
The body of Richard Sansbury, who was lost in Port St. Mary Bay, 
about a fortnight past, was also found near the same spot on Tuesday 
last.—Manx Sun. 

Boar Acciwent.—A few days ago, a party of young sailor amateurs 
were engaged ina boat regatta, at Valencia harbour, County Kerry. 
Mr, Maurice O’Connel!, M.P. was President of the Club; and when the 
arrangements were nearly completed, under his inspection, Captain 
Primrose, of the 73d Regiment, on leave of absence from Malta, proceeded 
in a small boat, accompanied by Mr. Eager and five seamen, to arrange 
a certain point, when a sudden squall arose and upset the boat. The 
rest of the boat’s crew sunk to rise no more; but Captain Primrose swam 
to a rock about twenty yards distant which he reached in safety. In 
this situation he was observed by his brother and sister, who immedi- 
ately had their boat rowed towards the rock. On their approach Cap- 
tain Primrose threw himself into the water, with the intention of swim- 
ming to his relative’s boat, when, we regret very much to say, he 
perished, Captain Primrose was a very fine young man, and a near 
relative of Mr. O'Connell—Freeman's Journal. The Limerick Herald 
says, two of the crew of the boat were saved; and gives a somewhat 
different account of the accident, which does not, however, render 
doubtful its melancholy conclusion, 

MacHINERY ACCIDENT.—On Saturday week, at Mr. Baron’s to- 
bacco-manufactory, Little Bolton, while a young boy was standing close 
to one of the cutting-frames, his apron caught on the end of the shaf¢ 
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which works the cutting-knife at the time it was at work, and his arm 
got entangled. Before the poor fellow could be extricated, the arm was 
broken from the hand to the elbow in the most dreadful manner, and 
the joint completely torn out of the socket, so that it only hung by the 
sinews and skin. The fiesh was also much bruised, and the whole so 
injured as to render immediate amputation necessary. The cutting- 
frames are worked by steam, and could not be stopped before the mis- 
chief was done. The boy bore his sufferings with great fortitude, and 
never uttered a sound, with the exception of one scream at the moment 
the accident happened. The amputation was performed by Messrs. 
Moore, Madett, Hampson, and Wolstenholme, andthe boy is now doing 
well_— Blackburn Gazette. [Machinery accidents are recorded every 
day; they occur in the various parts of the country every hour. We 
have not the slightest doubt, that a very slight effort of the same genius 
which made the machine would make it safe—why is it not exerted ? 
Masters say, that ‘* workmen are so careless ;’’ but to expose workmen 
unnecessarily, is worse than careless—it is criminal. ] . A 

Cxoxr-pamp.—On the 21st October, in the parish of Auchinleck, two 
youug men of the name of Baird, sons of a farmer in the neighbourhood, 
passing a coal-pit, five fathoms deep, that was sinking, the one prevailed 
on the other to let him down the pit to see it; but when near the bot- 
tom, he fell down, from the effects of the choke-damp. The brother gave 
the alarm, when a man of the name of Murdoch came to his assistance, 
and went down the pit; but he shared the same fate. David M‘Leod, 
another man, now went down; and he also shared the same fate. James 
Davidson, a fourth person, next went down; but before reaching the 
bottom, he called out to be taken up. He got a rope fixed round his 
body and attempted it again, but did not succeed. A fire was then let 
down into the pit, and one of the men was heard to moan; and when 
the windlass was turned, it was found some of the three persons 
below were attached to the rope. When it was hoisted to a certain 
height, there appeared but one of the men, David M*Leod, hanging 
to the rope. He was immediately rescued by the people at the pit 
mouth. The other two were dead before they could be got out.— 
Edinburgh Observer. 

Suicipes.—On Wednesday last week, the body of a man was taken 
out of the canal, near Port Hopetoun ; it appeared that it had been only a 
short time in the water, but life was gone beyond the reach of human 
recovery. Two letters were found in the pocket of the deceased ; from 
which it appeared that his name was Brown; that he had formerly been 
a purser aboard a vessel of war; that he had commenced business, and 
being ruined by the pressure of the times, he had resolved on self- 
destruction, rather than groan under the load of poverty, suffering, and 
sorrow to which he had been reduced— Scotch Paper. 

On Wednesday last, an inquest was held at Baylham, Suffolk, on the 
body of Mrs. Eleanor Hammond, a person of very respectable station. 
It appeared that on the preceding Monday morning Mrs. Hammond had 
words with her husband, and left the house. At night she returned, 
but refused to enter the house, and went into a bower, which the en- 
treaties of her husband or her husband’s brother could not induce her to 
leave. At length her husband carried her in. A great deal of quarrel- 
ing took place subsequent to her coming into the house, though appa- 
-rently on the side of the deceased only. In less than ten minutes after 
she had been by much entreaty and some coercion prevailed on to go to 
bed, she was taken ill,-and began to vomit. At four o'clock she died. 
The evidence on the inquest disclosed that she had taken arsenic; and 
the Jury returned a verdict of Felo de se—Essex Herald. 

Mr. T. Braitwait, a builder at Stepney Green, who had long carried 
on business in an extensive way, but had recently suffered from the de- 
pression in trade, hung himself on Monday, in an unfinished house. 


Tre new Banxrurr Courr.—Mr. Baron Bayley has accepted the 
situation of Chief Judge to the new Bankruptcy Court, upon condition 
his present salary of 5,500/. a year be continued to him.—Dazly Paper. 

Cuarirasie Comuission.—Z. Macaulay, Esq. has been appointed one 
of the Commissioners for inquiring into Charities. 

Mr. Tueiwatt anv THe Cuancer1or.—The Lord Chancellor has pre- 
sented the son of Mr. Thelwall, the Radical orator, to the Vicarage of 
Ovey, in Bucks, in consideration of the long-contiuued exertions of his 
father in the cause of Reform and civil and religious liberty.—Doncaster 

= Gazette. [We doubt the “ consideration,’’] 

Tue Grear Cause, Suaui v. Arrwooo.—This cause has begun, with 
very little probability of being terminated in the lives of any of the 
parties. The briefs and other written documents would fill a waggon. 

| The depositions of the witnesses alone, which are neatly bound up in 
volumes, amount to nearly six thousand folios. 
’ ‘Tue Lorp ApyocarTs or Scorianv.—Harassing duties and continued 
indisposition have, we understand, induced Mr. Jeffrey to retire from 
the office of Lord Advocate for Scotland. His successor is to be John 
Archibald Murray, Esq. This change will be officially announced in a 
few days.— Glasgow Courier. 

The rumour is totally devoid of foundation—there being letters from 
his Lordship in town within these few days, stating that his health is 
much mended, and that he hopes to be able to attend his duties in Par- 
liament when it shall reassemble.—North Briton. 

Sir Natuanre, Wraxuatu.—tThis aged Tory expired on Monday, 
at Dover, in the eighty-first year of his age. He was the son of a mer- 
chant at Bristol, and, about the middle of last century, entered into the 
civil service of the East India Company. In 1769, he was appointed 
Judge-Advocate of the forces in the expedition sent to Guzerat, and 
against Baroche. After hisreturn from India, he resided several years 
on the Continent. He was returned to Parliament for Hindon, Wilts, 
1780; Ludgershall, 1784; and again for Wallingford, 1799. He was 
created a Baronet in 1813. Sir Nathaniel published various historical 
works ; amongst which was the ‘* History of France to the Death of 
Henry the Fourth,” and “ Historical Memoirs of his Own Times.” 
Throughout his political career, he supported the measures of the Pitt 
and Addington Administrations. 
sumption of the lungs, and he was contemplating a journey to Italy for. 
the recovery of his health, when his djssolution occurred. Thus far the 
daily chronicles: we may add a reminjscence of the deceased. It was in 
reviewing his ‘* Historical Memoirs’*—a laborious accumulation of un- 
authenticated hearsays, and facts without evidence—that the wags of the 





| Pettit's Bravura; 50 sovereigns, 


old Yellow and Blue wrote the following epitaph on the  scribblin 
baronet : 
“ Men, measures, seasons, scenes, and facts all, 
Misquoting, misdating, 
Misplacing, misstating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxhall !” 
Sir Nathaniel adventured an answer to the wicked scribe, in which he 
was outrageously witty on the subject of whisky punch and David 
Hume’s Monument. This answer ought to be numbered among his 
literary undertakings. It cost him a serious castigation, in addition to 
the humorous one previously bestowed. 
RarionaL Minrrary Punisumenr.—A district court-martial was held 

a few days ago on a private in the Ist Regiment of Grenadier Guards, 
for stealing 1s. from a comrade. The sentence of the court-martial was 
read at the head of each regiment on Sunday ; and instead of a flogging, 
as has been the case heretofore in the army for theft, he was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. 


Tir Dusiin Festivat.—Upon closing the accounts of the Dublin 
Festival, it appeared that the net profits amounted to 1,000/.; which 
sum was paid over to the charities fur whose benefits the performance 
took place——Harmonicon. 


Tortora.—Letters from this island describe a bloody and horrible 
plot which had just been discovered among the slaves to murder their 
masters, burn their houses, slaughter all their children, fire all the 
estates, and take the grown-up women for wives. It is very fortunate 
that all the plots of slaves against their masters in the West Indies are 
invariably found out before any mischief is done. The present case is 
not an exception from this universal rule. The letter says, that the 
wrath of the Negroes was chiefly directed against those masters who liad 
treated them most indulgently. Of course ! 

THE New Roap.—The Court of King’s Bench has taken time to con- 
sider this case. An application was made to compel the Justices of Mid- 
dlesex to appoint Surveyors of the Highways, in the parish of Clerken- 
well. It appears that two acts, passed in the last year of the late reign, 
for keeping in repair the streets and highways of that parish, are in op- 
position to each other. A private Act intrusts the repairs to a local 
board: the Metropolitan Act takes the repairs out of the hands of the 
Commissioners for the parish, and places the same under Surveyors. 

A Povunrerer’s Prry.—An old woman was “ pulled up” before Lord 
Mayor Key on Monday, for stealing a goose. She was identified, 
as well as the goose, by the poulterer’s man. The old lady said, in re 
ference to a charge of having, on a former occasion, stolen a couple of 
ducks, that she knew nothing of the poulterer, but that he acted very 
unlike a gentleman to point out a person he never had seen before as a 
thief. Poulterer—‘* Oh, Lord ! do you hear she ? Why didn’t you tell 
me, when you stole the ducks, that you didn’t like for to eat nothing half 
so well as a bit of nice poultry ? and didn’t master take pity on you, 
and tell you to go to h—ti ?” 

Preventives.—The Duke of Northumberland has given orders te 
have outer shutters made for the windows in front of his mansion in the 
Strand, in addition to the inner shutters. 


Urinitres oy Quarantine.—One evening this week, a smartish brig 
was observed coming up the Firth in full sail, with a ‘* yellow flag” 
streaming in the wind, The quarantine officers took for granted that 
the pestilence was on board, and that the honest master of the ship 
would forthwith proceed to the Lazaretto at St. Margaret’s Hope, to 
undergo the usual process of aquatic purification. The sea was running 
high at the time, the night closing fast, and it would have been ex- 
tremely dangerous for the Coast Guard to have approached within hail 
of her. Next morning dawned, when inquiry was made after the 
“ plague-ship ;”” but no such vessel was to be found anywhere on the 
bosom of the Firth. It was subsequently ascertained to have been « 
smuggler; which, during the night, had landed some gawsy ankers of 
mountain-dew on the shores of Fife, and the crew of which struck the 
yellow flag the moment the ship was purified of its ‘blue ruin.’— 
Scotsman. 


CLOSE OF THE NEWMARKET HOUGHTON MEETING. 
Saturday, November sth. 

Matches 100, h. ft. B. C.—Sir M. Wood’s Galantine received from Mr. Greville’s 
Earwig; 59, h. ft. first half of Ab. M.—Mr, Dil Lioness beat Captain Bulkeley’s 
sister to Pinwire; i€0 h. ft. Ab. M. ansittart’s Rubini beat Mr. Cooke’s 
Cloudesley ; 50, T. ¥. C.—Lord Chesterfield’s Titania beat Lord Worcester’s Hay- 
maker; 100, h. ft. T. ¥. C.—Captain Rous’s Crutch beat Mr. Henry’s As 4 
100 h, ft. T. ¥.C.—Mr. Henry’s Margaret beat Lord Chesterfield’s Landgravine ; 
50h. ft. T. Y. C.—Mr. Pettit’s f. by Partisan, out of B-aynra, beat Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton’s Peter Pindar ; 100 A. F.—Lord Jersey’s Blunderer beat Lord Orford’s Grand 
Duke; 100, A. F.—Mr. Henry’s Protocol beat Sir M. Wood’s Captain Arthur; 100, 
h. ft. A. F—Mr. Chapman’s The Cardinal beat Lord Worcester’s Coulon. 

Sweepstakes of 30 sovereigns each, first halfof Ab. M. Four subscribers. 
Captain Byng’s Dryad, 2 yrs. 8st. 2 
Colonel Peel’s Eccentricity, 2 y 
Mr. Udny’s Conservator, 4 yrs TID ceccee coose 
General Grosvenor’s Bartolozzi, 2 yrs. 6st. 13lb... 

Sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns each, for 2 yr. olds, 

Duke of Grafton’s bl. c. EDOny ..... cece eeeeee Cc eece ver cceees 

Mr. Gratwicke’s gr. f, by Middleton, out of Jest...eseseeseeere 

Mr, Greville’e Agiocourt scccssccsccess 006800 TT eri tarry 

Mr. Henry’s ch. f. by Middieton, dam by Merlin..... eccvccecee 
Monday, November 7. 

Matches, 25 sovereigns. T.¥.C.—Hon. Capt. Rous’s Earwig beat Mr. Greville’s 
Agincourt ; 50 sovereigns, h, ft. T. Y.C.—Lord Portarlington’s Bedouin beat Mr. 
T.M.M.—Hon. Capt. Rous’s Earwig beat Lord 









> 




















° 
Four subscribers. 


Lowther’s Bustle. 
The Osbaldeston Plate of 50/. given by Mr. O. for the horses that galloped in the 
match against time. R. C. 
Lord Lowther's c. by Smolensko, out of Abigail’s dam, 3 yrs. 
7st. 10Ib Prrrorerre TA eo 
Lord Ranelagh’s Donegani, 4 yrs. Ost. 5ID.. ce eseeeeresevee woe 


Carrain Ospavpiston’s Marcu.—This feat, which consisted in riding 
for ten successive hours on an unlimited number of horses, and at a rate 
of not less than twenty miles an hour including all stoppages, was suc- 


' cessfully performed on Saturday, on the round course, Newmarket, in 
Sir Nathaniel's complaint was a con- | 


8 h. 42 m. being J h. 18 m. less than the time assigned. The match was 
for 1,000 guineas, and there were numerous bets, The stages were four 
miles each, but most of the horses went two, three, and one of then 
—Tranby—four stages in the course of the running. Tranby ran hi 
sixteen miles in 33 m. 16s. The chronicler of this great exploit remark 
on two accidents, one of which had very nearly put a stop. to it altoge 
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ther ; Clasher broke down, and Ikey Solomons tri 
; , pped. Had the honest 
vaptain broken a leg or his neck by Ikey’s tripping, there would have 


been such a rejoicing among those who had taken th : F 
Luckily he was only “a li ~e eda ph en the odds against him ! 





€@’ CONNELL iN wis Sik Gown.—Mr.O’Connell’s entry into the Court 
ot Chaticery (Dublin) on the first day of Term occasioned a sensation. 
The learned gentleman modestly took his seat at the extremity of the 
‘King’s Counsel bar ; but Mr. Henchy, by whom he had placed himself, 
“tusisted upon the precedence which the Royal letter had conferred. Mr. 
oO Connell, after some complimentary bowing, passed Mr. Henchy and 
‘came In contact with Mr. Lefroy, who exchanged similar demonstrations 
“f recognition, and insisted upon placing his great political opponent 
above him; which the latter, with the most bland expression of coun- 
senance, appeared to deprecate; however he yielded, and moved a step 
ferther up, which brought him at once side by side with the Attorney- 
Geueral, who raised up his full and intelligent eye upon the “ new 
oiner,” beaming professional weleome. The Lord Chancellor appeared 
‘to mike ait effort to preserve his habitual gravity whilst this amiable co- 
‘guetry took place Dublin Morning Post. 

A sirr.e Morn Expense.—We hear that some extensive alterations 
‘sre to take place in the enclosure of St. James's Park immediately. 
“The canal 2% to be reduced in length, so as to allow of space sufficient 
for the érection of an ornamental lodge at either end of it; which lodges 
“are fo' he occupied by persons who are to have the care of the Park; and 
in tie centre of the canal a handsome fountain is to be constructed. 
These alterations are ordered, we understand, preparatory to their Ma- 
jesties taking possession of the new palace ; and our informant adds that 
they are to be commenced this week.—7Jimes. [Mr. Nash being now 
discharged, we suppose a little additional outlay must be contrived to re- 
mimiterate his successor. For what was the present form given to the 
canal? Was it because the palace was not to be occupied that the ex- 
pense of turning and twisting it was incurred? The Ministers have 
‘been loud—none louder—in inveighing against the expense of the new 
palace, and chiefly because it was lavished not to suit the taste of the 
nation, but the taste of the King ; whose taste is it that requires lodges 

which lead to nothing, and fountains in a climate where for nine months 
in the year fire is more acceptable than water ?] 











in next Number of the Spectator (No.{177, November 19), will be published the 
Anatomy of the PEERAGE, PART Srconp, being the POUNDS, SHILLINGS, 
aud PENCE view of the subject. Orders from the Country should reach the 
News Agents in London before Friday the 18th. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Spectator Orrice, SATURPAY, TWO O'CLOCK. 

The official report from Sunderland this morning states, tha t ther 
was on Thursday only one death, and no new case. The death was of a 
femule, who had received blows in a’scufile ; and it is said ina letter from 
Sunderland, that there was some reason to believe that |the death was 
attributable to derangement from that cause. Dr, Datn had ordered an 
inquest to be held on the body. 

In a private communication it is stated, that Dr. Dac hasa reviving 
Rope that the disease was nof true Cholera, or that it has now disap- 
peared. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHANGE, Fripay EvENING. 

Saturday was a close holyday, and but one price was quoted, 824 to 82§ for the 
Account: there was no quotation of any Stock, foreign or domestic, but Consols- 
Singular as it may appear, the Funds rose on Monday, notwithstanding the Radicals 
and the Cholera; they left off at 823 3; Exchequer Bills 7s. to 8s. prem. No alter- 
ation in the English Funds was perceptible on Tuesday or Wednesday; and though 
there wag a slight reaction on Thursday, the closing price was 823. The delay in 
the ratification of the Dutch and Belgic treaty has this day led toa further decline. 
Consols, which opened at 824, closed at $1% to 88 for the Account. Russian Bonds, 
which had risen during the week as high as 100, have fallen to 98} 4. Money is 
caree, and of consequence Exchequer Bills are falling; they closed at 5s. to 6s. 

CLOSING Prices OF STocks ON Fripay. 

Rank Stock .... 1994 14 | Brazilian....... 43} 44 
3 perCent. Red. 8027 1 | Chilian .. . os. 1618 
3 per Cent.Consols 31 2 | Colombian... 11 12 | 
Consols for Acct. 81% 2 Danish.. 643 5t | 
4} per Cent. New $93 $ Greek...e..0 «. 22 4 
Leng Annuities 174 4-10 Mexican ..eeee. 324 33k 
Ex. Bills, 10000. 5s. 6s.pm. | Peruvian....... 10 LL 
india Bonds 2s. 1s. dis. Portuguese.. |} Anglo Mexican . 13 19 
Bn 194 5 Russian..seseee 984 % i United Mexican 3} 4 
SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’C1 OCE.—Consols for Account, 813 82 


aCe, 


| Spanish... ereoe 18} 4 

Ditto, New ...06 9% 
SNARES, 

| Bolanos.. «..-. 115 125 

| Brazilian . 2... 44 45 

; Columbian... . 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Janet, Rodgers, from the Clyde to Bombay, put back on the 3rd instant, with 
foss of false keel, having been on the Blackwater Bank. 

Arrived—At Portsmouth, on the 8th, H. C. Sloop of War, Coote, Pepper, from 
Anjier, with despatches from China. At St. ‘Helena, Sept. 16th, Edward, Gilbert, 
from Mauritius; 17th, Universe, Duthie, from Bombay. At Bombay, June 17th, 
fl. C. Ship Gen. Kyd, Nairn, from London. At Anjier, July 17th, H.C. Ship 
Waterloo, Blakely; 21st, H. C. Ship Duke of -York, Locke ; Inglis, Dudman; and 
subsequently the Scaleby Castle, Hillman ; all from London to China, 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Nov. Sth, Portland, Ascough, for New South Wales ; 
Sth, Forth, Robinson, for Van Diemen’s Land. From Liverpool, 6th, Alexander, 
Green, for New South Wales; Iceni, Lacy, for Singapore; Statesman, Quillon, for 
Bombely ; and Diana, Lipper, for the Cape. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
OxForD. 

Mov 10.— This day, T. Garnier. Student in Civil Law and Probationary 
Fellow of All Souls, the Hon. R. Liddeil, B.A. H. K. Seymer, $.C.L. T. D. 
Ack(and, B.A. late of Christ Church, F. L. Popham, B.A. late of University Col- 
fege, and W. Wrottesley, B.A. late of Christ Church, were admitted Actual Fellows 
of All Souls College; and H. Denison and F. B. Portman, both of Christ Cherch, 
weze admitted Probationer Fellows of the same society. On the same dry, the 
following degrees were conferred. Bachelor in Civil Law, Grand Compounder— 

- R. Courtenay, late Fellow of All Souls. Masters of Arts—Rev. J. H. L. Gabell, 
@hrist Church; J. W. Wall, Fellow of New College; Rev. J.T. Bennet, and J. 

n, Balliol. Bachelors‘of Arts—W « Sneyd, Christ Church, Grand Compounder ; 





Hon. S. Herbert, Oriel, Grand Compounder ; Hon. G. C. Talbot, C. H. Barham, and 
Hon. E. H. Grimston, Christ Church ; H. Hogarth, G. Murray, and T, C. Vaughan, 
Magdalen Hall; T. W.S. Grazebrook, E. H. Dymocke, J. F. Lees, and E. James, 
Brasennose; J. Muckalt, and H. Wells, Queen’s; J. Hext, W. Hocker, and J.W. 
Scott, Exeter ; C. G. Prideaux, W. Mallock, and J, E. E. Wilmot, FEalliol ; G. Cox, 
and W. Fortescue, Fellows of New College; J, C. Powell, Trinity; E, Holeombe, 
and J. Jones, Jesus; H. Aldham, and H. Ss. Dyer, Worcester; E. Rolles, J. King- 
don, and F. Thomas, Pembroke; A. Buller, Oriel; F. J. Ellis, Merton. 





THE ARMY. 
War-OrrFice, Nov. 11.—27th Regt. of Foot: 
purchase, vice Geddes, promoted; Lieut. W. Sleator to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Maclean; Ensign U. Williamson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sleator 3; W.W.G. 
Hessing, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Williamson. Unattached: Major J. 
Geddes, from the 27th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry, by purchase. 
Memorandum: Gen. E. Dunne has been allowed to retire from the service, by 
the sale of an unattached commission. 


Capt. W. Maclean to be Major, by 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 4th inst. at Stoke Newington, the Lady of ANDREw HENn1No, Esq. of 


son. 
On the 11th inst. in Hamilton Place, the Lady of Joun Lapoucuers, Esq. of a 
son. 

On Saturday last, at East Hill, Wandsworth, the Lady of R. W. BarcHARD, Esq. 
of a daughter 

On the 7th inst. the Lady of Atrrep Cocker, Esq. of Nassau Street, Soho 
Square, of a son. 

On the Ist inst. at New Timber Place, Sussex, the Lady of CHARLES GORDON, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 27th ult. by special licence, at Dunleer,in the county of Louth, Sopura, 
eldest daughter of Jerome Count de Salis, of Rokeby Hall, to Henry FitGare, of 
Lesranny, of Charleston, Esq. 

On the 3d inst. at Aberdeen, Lieut.-Col. SkENE, to JANE, second daughter of 
Mrs. Campbell, of the Mount, Harrow, Middicsex. 

On the 9th inst. at Marylebone Church, Joun Wiison, Esq. of Devonshire 
Street, to Mrs. CHANDLESS, late of Dorset Square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. J. R. Pitman, Josep PLANTA, 
Esq. to CHARLOTTE AuGusTA, widow of Thomas Oom, Esq. of Hertford Street, 
May Fair. 

DEATHS, 

On the 10th inst. at his residence, Newington Green, in his 60th year, WILLIAM 
BLNJAMIN BAwTREE, Esq. many years principal engraver to the Rank of England. 

hy i 5th inst. at Margate, Dr. SAVAGE, of Bernard Street, Russell Square, 
aged 28. 

— the 6th inst. at his house, Tottenham, Middlesex, the Rev. Perer Brau, 
aged 65. 

On the 10th inst. at his house in Bloomsbury Square, AsuBy Smita, M.D. 

On the 5th inst. at her house in Upper George Street, Portman Square, Mrs. 
as LLIAM GORDON RUTHERFORD, relict of the late Capt. W. G. Rutherford, R.N. 

Be 

Of brain fever, Mr. WiLL1AM GREENFIELD, M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the 
Editorial Department of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

On the 5th inst. at Abingdon Hall, Cambridge, Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. GRAHAM 
aoeres Picort, of Abington Pigotts, in the same county, and late M.P. for Hamp- 
shire. 

On Sunday last, at his residence in Coleshill Street, Eaton Square, Jonn EvEr- 

TT Everett, Esq. 

On the 2nd inst, at Barnes, Surry, PArrick BERNARD FOLEY, Esq, Major of the 
7th Royal Fusileers, aged 60. : 

On the 13th of May, at Mirzapore, aged 43, Major HENry HINDE, late of the 
Chilian service. 

On the 7th inst. in Clifford Street, Lientenant-Colonel Ricuarp Rocurort, of 
Brettwell House, Oxon, late his Majesty’s Consul-General at East Friesland. 

On the 7thinst. at Antwerp, of apoplexy, ABRAHAM ELLERMAN, Esq. K.G.H. 
Consul-General for the kingdom of Hanover, Consul for the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg Schwerin, and agent for Lloyd’s. 

On the 5th inst. the Rey. GEarce CrAwForD, minister of Cults, Fifeshire, 

J 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Nov. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Mason and Saunpers, Cambridge Road, Mile End, dyers—DAwes and 
Epwarps, Finch Lane, Cornhill, ship-agents—Mower and SmitH, Oxford Street 
and Orchard Street, upholsterers—Eyies and BoLLEN, Ludgate Street, lace-mer- 
chants—SrockeNn and ViNCENT, Mark Lane, wine-merchants—GerrEreE and Co. 
Stratford and Limehouse, ship-breakers—P. and T. HArwoop, Thornaby, York- 
shire, brown-earthenware manufacturers—G RIFFITHS and LuMLEy, High Holborn, 
confectioners—W. and JT. Rirpy, saw-makers—FuRNEsS and Forey, Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, colour-manufacturers—HArrison and Messer, Chelmsford, grocers— 
LAwson and WALEER, iron-founders— SmituH and Towns, Keighley and Leeds, 
paper-manufacturers—Homer and CuArmAan, Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, school- 
masters—OciLvie and Co. Glasgow—Hare jun. and Exsam, Lincoln, coach- 
builders—C. and R. P. SavacGE, High Street, Whitechapel, cheesemongers—SPENSE- 
Ley and Braipcerr jun. Aldermanbury, agents—CsAnpLer and Co, Guilford, 
Surry, mealmen—WaALKER and Reapu, Manchester, cotton-merchants—DEMPSEY 
and Co. Liverpool, and HAtt and Co, St. Domingo—PurLert and Lemere, Mal- 
don, grocers—ALLEN and,Towers, Liverpool, grocers—Parkegs and Sons, Bir- 
mingham, gilt-toy-makers; as far as regards S. PARKes—NeEwrTon and Co. Thorn- 
cliffe, Mortomley, and Chapeltown, Yorkshire, and London, iron-masters—Mor- 
ris and PicKkeRING, Nottingham, hosiers—Pzarson and MusGrove, Liverpool, 
anchor-smiths—BaxTER and Co. Dundee, flax-spinners—WaAvLker and Co. Gallon 
Crook, Elgin, brewers. 

INSOLVENTS- 

Banner, Henry and Francis Girronp, Cripplegate Buildings, plumbers, 
Nov. 7. 

FAYRER, RoBERT Joun, London, mariner, Noy. 7. 

V RIGHT, ANDREW, London, merchant, Nov. 7. 
BANERUPTS. 

Anprew, Tuomas, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, baker, to surrender Noy. 11, 29, 
Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Hopwood and Foster, Chancery Lane. 

Bittows, GeEorGk BAKER, Poole, ironmonger, Noy. 1], 18, Dec, 20: solicitor, 
Mr. Adamson, Ely Place. 

CLUGSTON, ALEXANDER, and CHAPMAN, CHARLES PEARCE, Paul’s Wharf, 
Thames Street, merchants, Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 20: solicitor, Mr. Rodgers, Devon- 
shire Square, Bishopsgate Street. 

Eastwoop, WILLIAM, Waterloo Road, linen-draper, Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 20: soli- 
citor, Mr. Jones, Princes Street, Bank. 

Go.pina, Joun, Manchester, draper, No 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

GREEN, Cnar_es, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, cooper, Nov. 25, 26, Dec. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs. King and Son, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

Harvey, W1L.taM, and Grice, Tnomas, Holloway, builders, Nov. 15, 22, Dec. 
20: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Great Eastcheap. 

HawKkINs, THomas Brown, Stafford, plumber, Dec. 2, 3, 20: solicitor, Mr 
Dove, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Hirst, JOHN, Leeds, corn-factor, Noy. 23, 24, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 
Blakelock and Fiddey, Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

Hunt, Janez, Bath, grocer, Nov. 21, 22, Dec. 20: solicitor, Mr. Harvey, Bar- 
nard’s Inn. 

Huxrer, Stepnen, Thannington, Kent, dealer in figs, Nov. 9, 11, Dec. 20 
citors, Messrs. Silvester and Walker, Furniyal’s Inn. 

Jones, JOHN, Bushey, Hertfordshire, silk-throwster, Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 20: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Sutcliffe and Birch, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Taeasure, JOHN, Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, shopkeeper, Nov. 21, 22, 
Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Platt and Hall, New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Waicat, GeorGE, Woodhouse, Yorkshire, stone-mason, Noy. 21, 22, Dec. 20: 
solicitors, Messrs, Battye and Co, Chancery Lane. 


v. 22, 23, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. 


: soli- 
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DIVIDENDS, 
Dec. 3, Vickers, Saxilby, Lincolnshire, victualler—Nov. 29, Devey, Coal Exchange, 
coal-factor—Nov. 29, White, Mitre Court, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Nov. 29, 
Jones, New Bond Street, linen-draper—Nov. 29, Burckhardt, Northumberland Street, 
Strand, goldsmith—Dec. 2, Brunn, Charing Cross, sword cutler—Dec. 2, J. and E. 
Barber, Cowper’s Court, Cornhill, stock-brokers—Dec. 2, Moberly, Old Broad Street, 
merchant — Noy. 29, Richardson, Nicholas Lane, merchant — Noy. 29, Fitton, 
Brewer's Stréet, Somers Town, and Brighton, leather-cutter—Noy. 29, Living, St. 
Helen’s Place, merchant—Nov. 29, Briggs, Grantham, Lincolnshire, tailor—Noy. 29, 
Hale, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, inn-keeper—Nov. 29, Hacker, Great Guilford Street, 
Borough, hat-dyer—Nov. 29, Davis, King’s Head Yard, Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den, and Hart Street, Covent Garden, orange-merchant—Dec. 2, Wardall jun. Old 
Gravel Lane, wine-merchant—Nov. 29, Bannister, John Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, goldsmith — Nov. 30, Greaves, Manchester, merchant—Dec. 1, Beckett, 
Hodge, Cheshire, cotton spinner—Noy. 29, Layzell, Colchester, linen-draper—Dec. 
1, Botcherby, Darlington, Durham, linen-manufacturer—Dec. 1, Hodgson, Leeds, 
flax-spinner—Dec. 2, Murrell, Evesham, Worcestershire, grocer—Noy,. 30, W. and 
J. Maunder, Morchard Bishop, Devonshire, woollen-manufacturers. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov. 29. 

Holt, Walton-on-the-Hill, Lancashire, school-master—Tasker, Liverpool, joiner— 
Pottinger, Stepney, victualler—Jennings, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, draper— 
Neighbour sen. King Street, Snow Hill, wine-merchant—Dell, Barnet, Hertford- 
shire, horse-dealer—Pontin, Turnmill Street, Cow Cross, wire-weaver—Zachariah 
and Novra, High Holborn, dealers in German and French toys—Evans, Northum- 
berland Street, Charing Cross, tailor— Richardson, Barbican, builder — Dufton, 
Basinghall Street, dealer in wool—Wright, Birmingham, lamp-manufacturer—Hal- 
ket, Liverpool, timber-merchant—Beckett, Hodge, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Burns, Davip, Birnam and Perth, distiller and writer, Nov. 14, Dec. 5. 
M’CALLuM, Peter, Glasgow, clothier, Nov. 11, 25. 





Friday, November 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Caurcner and HovENDEN, King Street, Golden Square, and Clifton Street, 
Finsbury Square, hair-merchants—W. and A. Hoapiy, Maidstone, coach-builders, 
—WALKER and Co. Felmersham, Bedfordshire, butchers—R. J. and J. PATTERSON, 
Tonbridge Town, Kent, tea-dealers—CockEr and CLEGG, Shawside, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners—T. and J. Moony, Bruton, Somersetshire, spirit-merchants—J. 
and W. Cryer, Gas Street, Moor Lane, millwrights—Hottr and CrarkKe, Leeds 
and Waketield, wool-staplers—Kine@ and Warson, King Street, Cheapside, 
woollen-warehousemen—STAINBANK and WuirTe, Honiton, Devonshire, grocers— 
Evans and Anwyt, Old Ford, Middlesex, distillers—RENN and Boston, Man- 
chester, organ-builders—Jones and Co. Bristol, soap-boilers—OLiver and STOKES, 
King Street, Snow Hill, brandy-distillers. 

INSOLVENTS. 
—a CHARLES BARRON, Robert Street, Adelphi, Strand, bookseller, 

ov. 10. 

Smiru, DUNCAN NEIL, Friday Street, warehouseman, Nov. 11. 

Waicnt, Robert, Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier, Nov. 10. 

BANKRUPTS, 
BRALsop, GEorGs, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, surgeon, to surrender Nov. 24, 25, Dec. 
23: solicitors, Mr, Chester, Staple Inn; and Messrs, Bedsen and Rushton, Ut- 
toxeter. 

ARCHIBALD, ALEXANDER, Thayer Street, Manchester Square, coal-merchant, 
Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. Hartley, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

BaiLty, EpwarpD Hopoes, Percy Street, Tottenham Court Road, sculptor, Nov. 
18, 29, Dec. 23 : solicitor, Mr. Fisher, Walbrook. 

BaArsTON, JOHN and Tuomas, Grantham, Lincolnshire, ironfounders, Nov. 24, 
25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Mr. Mason, Millman Street, New Guilford Street ; and 
Messrs. Ostler and Son, Grantham. 

Bevan, EDWARD, and Gates, MicHAEL, Bristol, merchants, Noy. 25, 26, Dec. 
23: solicitors, Messrs. Merediths and Reeve, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; and 
Messrs. Osborne and Ward, Broad Street, Bristol, 

Bott, Tuomas, Hart Street, Covent Garden, farrier, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 23: soli- 
citor, Mr,Shuter, Millbank Street, Westminster, 

Brown, WILLIAM JONES, Great Winchester Street, silkman, Noy. 18, 29, Dec. 
23: solicitor, Mr. James, Bucklersbury. 

CARELESS, JAMES, Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill, victualler, and Leadenhall Mar- 
“ cheesemonger, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. Whiting, London Bridge 

oot. 

Cross, WILLIAM, Old Swan Wharf, London Bridge, coal-merchant, Nov. 18, 25, 
Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin Street, Cripplegate. 

Fry, ALFRED AuGusSTUS, Great Ormond Street and Bridge Street, dealer, Nov. 
25, Dec. 2, 23: solicitor, Mr. Smith, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

Gooprick, Epwarp, Huntingdon, linen-draper, Nov. 1S, 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Tilleard and Co, Old Jewry. 

Guiver, JesPeER, Enfield Highway, stage-master, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 23: solicitor, 
Mr. Young, Mark Lane. 

HARRISON, RICHARD, Birmingham, druggist, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Wills, Birmingham. 

Hawkins, WILLIAM, Lambeth Road, carpenter, Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sylvester and Walker, Furnival’s Inn. 

HickMAY, Henry, Devonshire Place, Edgeware Road, brick-maker, Nov. 18, 25, 
Dec. 23: solicitor, Mr. Pocock, Bartholomew Close. 

LAWRENCE, CHARLES, and HoGGins, ALBANY, Philpot Lane, merchants, Nov. 
18, 25, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Brooking and Surr, Lombard Street. 

Maynarp, JESSE, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, draper, Nov. 25, 28, Dec. 23: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Clift and Fisher, Red Lion Square; and Mr. Brookbank, Bright- 
helmstone. 

NewMaN, GEorGE, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, agent, Nov. 25, Dec. 2, 23: soli- 
citor, Mr. Harrison, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. 

OpeLt, GeorGe, Northampton, horse-dealer, Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 23: solicitors, 
Mr. Wing, South Square, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Hewitt, Northampton. 

SwiINvELLs, Jonn, Manchester, mercer, Nov. 25, 26, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs, Law and Coates, Manchester. 

Watts, Joun, Corsley Heath, Wiltshire, grocer, Nov. 28,‘9, Dec. 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s Inn Square ; and Mr. Miller, Frome, Somer- 
setshire. 

Wittsuine, Witi1aM, Frome-Selwood, Somersetshire, innholder, Nov. 28, 29, 
Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s Inn Square ; and Mr. 
Miller, Frome, Somersetshire. 

WINTERTON, Tuomas, Earl Shilton Leicestershire, spirit-merchant, Nov. 25, 
26, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Horton, South Square, Gray’s Inn; and 
Mr. Jarvis, Hinckley. 

Wooowarn, Mattnew, Rugeley, Staffordshire, mercer, Dec. 2, 3, 23: soli- 
citors, Mr. Dove, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Smith, Rugeley. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Dec. 2, M.and G. J. Ross, Dowgate Hill, merchants—Dec. 2, Clarke and Moore, 
Leadenhall Street, woolien-drapers—Dec. 2, J. and J. Hood, Cork Street, Burlington 
Gardens, tailors—Dec. 2, Cooper, Prince’s Street, distiller-—Dec. 2, Watkins, Shore- 
ditch, grocer—Dec.2, Cohen, Hastings, Sussex, jeweller—Dec. 2, Lyney, jun. Lime- 
house, sail-maker—Dec. 9,S. and H. S. Crane, Stratford, Essex, merchants—Dec. 6, 
Everett, Heytesbury, Wiltshire, clothier—Dec.2, Macdonell, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, wine-merchant—Dec. 2, Beauchamp, Holborn, silversmith—Dec. 20, Smith, 
Grove Cottage, St. John’s Wood, builder—Dec. 2, Jones, Old Compton Street, Soho, 
upholsterer—Dec. 2, Johnston, New Street Square, brass-tounder—Dec. 13, Fagg, 
St. Andrew’s Hill, builder—Dec. 2, Dawes and Co. Pall Mall, bankers—Nov. 29, 
Till, Basinghall Street, woollen-draper—Dec, 6, Newman, Upper Clapton, carpenter 
—Dec.2, Turner, Layton, Essex, dealer in horses—Dec. 6, Ince, Crayen Street, 
Strand, wine-merchant—Dec. 2, Wagner, Piccadilly, tallur—Dec, 2, Wallington and 
Co. Cateaton Street, woollen-drapers—Dec. 2, R. and R. Harris and Co, Watling 
Street, wholesale linen drapers—-Dec. 2, M. and J. F. Welcker, Leicester Square, 
tailors—Dec. 2, Taylor, Old Bond Street, ladies’ shoe-maker—Dec. 2, Metcalfe, 
Upper East Smithfield, oilman—Dec. 7, Halket and Hughes, Liverpool, timber- 
merchauts—Dec. 5, Beart, Great Yarmouth, money-scrivener. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before December 2. 

Matthews, Bristol, basket-maker—Austin, Woolwich, ironmonger—Feldon, Ox- 
ford, tailor—T'riggs, Sol’s Row, -Hampstead Road, copper-plate-printer—Esam, 
Cheapside, linen-draper—W atkins, Old Kent Road, Surry, victualler. 

» SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

STEEL, TuomAs, Glasgow, grain-merchant, Nov, 1d, 29. 


PRICES CURRENT. 





PUBLIC FUNDS. 











parrien. Satur.; Mon. Tues. |Wednes.| Thurs.| Friday. 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...... 81Z & 813 8 81t & = 8l§ 4 4 ([8ik 80% 
3 per Cent. Consols .....-. 824 $ 824 § 33\82Z : 828 4 § (524 ¢1Z2 
Ditto for Account ......+. /828 823 % §3/824 S24 8 @Z\02¥ §431/824 4192 
34 per Cent, Old.......006 — |89} 80g 39s @ |884 
34 per Cent. New... ... 28 (904 8 8 1904 8 |908 4 @ [90 895 
4 per Cent... cecescccee oe B 99¢ 99 4/995 98% 99 199 8% 98% 3 
Bank Stock .. os. « cecce eS —- |1921 —— |19l¢ 19]¢ 90% 
Ditto Ls Aree ccc cecece cccce & }16 9-163 -t 716 1164 — {16 5-16 
India Bonds . 2.2... wseeee > 121 dis /2 1 dis }1 dis — ne 
Exchequer Bills, 1000/..... — — —_— — —— 
Ditto, G000..sc000 vscececes 78 79 89 89 67 
Ditto, Small .. 2... e000. 8 10 9 11 811 911 68 


























BULLION. 
Gold—Portugal, in Coin 
Foreign, in Bare . 





per oz, Ol. Os. Od. 
. 817 10¢ 
0 0 






New Dollars,.... 





GRAIN, 
Marx Lang, Friday, November 11. 

We have hada moderate supply of English grain 
in general this week, and also a fair arrival of Irish. 
Wheat sells on full as good terms. Beansand Peas 
are steady in value, In Oats there is little varia- 
tion to notice, Monday’s prices being fully sup- 
ported, though without aay briskness in the trade. 

(Per Quarter.) 
s 2 


® & 5 . 
Wheat, Red New 44 to 60] Maple....... 42 to 44 
Fi 


ine ..sse+0. 68 —72} White ...... 86—40 
White, Old... 50 — 65) Boilers...... 44—48 
Fine — .. 68—72| Beans, Ticks .. 85 — 37 
Super. — ..76—78| Harrow .... O— 0 

Rye, New ..... 80—38] Old ......... 39 — 42 


Old.....0200. = — 
Barley, Stained 28 — 34 
alting ..... 38— 45 
Malt, Ordinary. 58 — 66 
Fine......+.. 68 —72 
Peas, Hog .... 388 —42 


Oats, Feed..... 21 — 23 
Fine....... 24— 26 
Poland...... 23—25 


Fine ...... 26—27 








AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
for the Week ending Nov. 4. 
Wheat ........6is. 3d, | Rye ..ccoccecee 888, 2d. 





Barley .. +. 39 0 Beans ......00. 40 4 
Oats cececerees 22 Il Peas .cescceeee 44 4 
Aggregate Average of the last Six Weeks, which 
regulates Duty, 












Wheat .. «+ 608. 7d. | Rye veceess 878. 7de 
Barley 38 0 Bea over 40 7 
Oats 22 9 Peas, 441 





Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. 
Wheat........,..268.8d. | Rye oo «lds. Od, 
















Barley. «- 410 Beans . 
Oats coreseseeseld 9 | Peasscoee 0 8 6 
FLOUR. 
Town-made .....+.s0e000.-sper sack 58s.to 63s. 
Seconds ....-ccccecescsccossesesees JS —= 36 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ... 50 — 53 
Norfolk and Stockton ......ss0e00-. 45 — 50 
HAY anp STRAW. 
(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBFERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 
Hay, Coarse Meadowj 45s.to 508,.... 08.to Os, 
Useful Ditto ..... oe 5SB— 75 .... 50— 60 
Upland Ditto ..... - coos CF — 7S 
Clover ..... 80 —110 .... 100 —115 
Straw, Oat.. oe _- oeee ——_ 
Wheat wecccceseee + 30 — 36 .... 27 — 86 
Portman MARKET. WRITECHAPEL. 
Meadow Hay ...e++0- 50 — 55 wees — 80 
Clover ...cccoccecceees 80 —106 4... B4 —120 
Straw, Oat .ccccccece — 0 -_-—— 
Wheat ....cee0se+02 30 — 36 2... B80 — 86 





COALS. 
Wall’s End, best . 
Inferior ...... 





86s.0d.to 389s,0d. 
22 0 — 81 6 





BUTCHER MEAT. 


We have but little doing in any kind of meat 
this morning, though the supply is short. Beef 
remains at last Monday’s figure of 4s. but both 
Mutton and Veal have gone down 2d. each, the 
top quotation being 4s. 8d. for the former, and 
4s. Gd. for the latter, The best Pork sells at 5s. 2d. 
which is an advance of 2d. upon last market day, 

NgwoAtr & LRapENHALL.* SMITH¥IELD.+ 
Beef .... 2s. 8d. to 38. 4d..... 88. 0d.to 4s. Od, 
Mutton..3 8 — 5 0 .... 8 8 

eal... 3 4 = Bw. SEC — 

coooe @ O ow FS — 
Lamb... 0 0 sons O Om 
* By the Carcass, per stone of 8lbs. 
+ Sinking the offal, per stone of Bibs, 





6 
0 
0 


o 
o 
















TEAS. 
Bohea ......- eeecees per lb. 1s, 9$d.to 1s, 109d, 
Congou, Common......eeee 2 i 2 2 
Middling .. 2 2 — 2 4g 
— Best...... os = = & Ss 
Souchong ....00+06 3 8 — 4 4 
Campoi, Common . oo--o0 0 
Twankay ...... 2 H— 2 2 
ine, 2 8 —8 |t 
Hyson, Skin..... -2 2—3 4 
Common , 8 6 — 8 lb 
— Fine.....- 4 — 5 6 





. 6 
is below Qs. 96 per Cen 
above 2s. 100 ——— 
COFFEE. 
«+..per cwt. 658. Od.to 
-. 74 7 





Jamaica, Triage . 










SUGARS. 
Duty included. 


Muscovades, Brown, perewt... 438. 6d. to 45s. Od. 
ao Middling........ 47 0 — 49 0 
_ Good 
—_ Fine.... 


Mauritius... cceeeerees 
Molasses ....00cees 
D 





OLD 









Raisins, Sultanas, per ct. 0s, to 658... 708. to 08 
—- Smyrna, Black. 0 —34 .- 40 0 
— Muscatels......0 — @ ..105 —140 
— Bloom.........85 — 0 .. 87 — 0 

Currants .... .-70 — 0 « 6 — 0 

Figs, Turkey —50 ..52 — St 

French Plums. — 0... 0 —- 0 
—— Imperials . —- 0.70 — 0 
—— Prunes ..-.-- — 0.45 — 0 

Almonds, Jorda: ee 121, 128, Od, 
eee 00 


TOBACCO. 
Segars, in bond..........per Ib. 58, Od, to 139. Ode 
1 -_ 







































Havannah Leaf ... 9 3 8 
St. Domingo .... eevececces 6— 09 
Maryland, Light Brown........0 5 — 0 7 
Virginian, Fine Black .........0 5f— 0 6 
Kentucky Leaf, Stemmed ...... 0 3e— 0 5 
WINES. 
Port, Old secsccccccccccees per pipe 401. to 50, 
New wecccesccccccoce eosseses BS — 26 
Lisbon .oseceeseseesees 20 — 23 
Bucellas ........ seeeeees 30 — 3 
Mountain, Good ,, «- 25 — 40 
—— aYgo.. i7 — 18 
Calcavella ...... vee 30 — 35 
Teneriffe, Good,, o— 0 
_ Argo .. - il — 12 
Madeira, Direct ........+++  @ = G 
—_ ondon Particular... 50 — 55 
— West India ...... 24 — 50 
East India .... coves BU — 90 
Spanish Red.... -pertun 14 — 16 
Sherry, Good per butt 25 — 78 
Hock .... o— oO 
Claret, Good 2— Ww 
— Cargo..... 4— 5 
French White, Goo 30 — 36 
—_ Cargo... es - &4— §& 
Duties on French Wines 7s. 3d. 
Duties on Cape Wines .. 2 0 jer Imp. Gallon. 
Duties on allother Wines 4 10 
SPIRITS. 
Geneva, Hollands ..per — 28.7d.to 2s, 8d. 
Brandy, Cogniac, Ist quality... 4 4 — 4 6 
_ 2nd quality.. 36 — 4 0 
ard ewe | - S4— 836, 
Duty 22s. 6d. per Imp. Gallon. 
Rum, Leewards, U.P.per gallon 1 4 — 1 5 
—— Demerara strong ..... ows LE— 17 
— Jamaica, 22 to25,0.P... 2% — 2 4 
30, O.P... eee 8 — 3 6 
Duty 8. 6d.—increave as per strength. 
PROVISIONS. 
The 4b. Loaf... .ceecesseeveeeeesees 








Cheese, Cheshir 
Gloucester, io, 
Doubl 


Bacon, Middles 
— Singed. 

Beef, India, New . 
—_ Prime Mei 

Pork, India ..... 
— Prime Mess... 
— Second Quality .... 


BUTTER. 
Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. to —s. per doz. 








POTATOES. 
New Potatoes (Ware) @l, 5s. to 3l. 10s. per ton. 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets ...,....per cwt, 
Sussex Pockets .... 





r 


° 
~ 
ecouccse 


41, 10s. t 
o 0 





Sussex Bags .. . 
Essex Bags ..eeee..eeee eos 


coucoy 


S 
biddl 





° 
a 


eaweces 


8 
Leonesa .. 2 
Segovia .. 2 
Soria .... 1 
Portugal. 1 
Austrian. 2 Do.Fleecel 
French... 1 6—3 O| D.Lambsl 6 

Duty Id. perlb. above 1s.—4d. below. 


0 {Saxon Elec.4 
ittol. 3 
Ditto2. 2 
Do.Locks 1 


co 

| 

© 
Goeean 
LHke ts 

~ 


eoocmen? 


0 
O—1 4 
6 





LEATHER, 
Butts, English Crop ....per lb. 1s. 
FOrCIgD «seer eeeee sense cers I 
Calf Skins, 36 to 40lb, . per doz. 
Ditto 50 to ZOIb. eee eeeeeeeee 
Small Seals, Greenland ....... 
Large Ditto ..6-.seeeeee seasas 
English Horse Hides,.,.per lb. 
Spanish Ditto.... 


- 


eee eee eS 
~ 
> 


=e 
7 
woroowas 
2 x 
eSR one 


Phbbtids 


—— 
- 
ov 


SHEEP SKIN 
Lamb Skins ..... ee 
Polled 
Downs . 





S. 


sereeseceee O38. Od. 


| 
"2 

co 

& 











RAW HIDES. 


Best Heifers and Steers, per stone 2s. Cd, to 3s. Ode 
Middlings........ es eerenesees -2 2 — oo 
Ordinary 





market 











TALLOW, SOAP, &c. 
s.d, s. d. 
Candles ...perdoz. 8 © |SoapTallow...... 41 @ 
Inferior ....e6. .«. 7 O)}Melting Stulf.... 34 0 
Moulds.......00+ 9 6|Ditto Rough..... 23 0 
Town Tallow p.cwt.50 0 | Yellow Soap .... 62 0 
Yellow Russia... 42 0 })Mottled ......--- 6b 0 
White .....cccees 42 0 [Curd .recececeeee 72 0 
OILS. 


Rape Oil, Brown .......se0eee++-perton 38l, 08. 
—_—_ efined ..... 0 0 

Linseed...... eeeee 

Rape Cuke.. ’ 510 

Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill....per 1000 LL 0 


MINING. 
Sold October 27th at Truro. 
Der OTE vececscevecseesees GU2B tons, 
++ 18,980!. 165. 6d, 
6 0 











Cop| 
Amount of Money .. 
Average Price .. 



























Average Standard ...es.eeeess00e 102 8 O 

Avernge Produce ....seseeeeeeess percent 83 

Quantity of Fine Copper ...... 266 tons 13 ewt. 
METALS. 

Iron, in Bars......per ton, 61. 58. 9d.to Ol. Os. Od. 
——— Pigs ...cecereees 6 0— 50 0 
— Hoops ..ee-s o—-000 

Rie coat caereee r - 4 vA : 
fins, in Bars.... _ 

7 6—- 000 

6—00090 

Quicksilver.... lg— 000 

Copper, in Sheets ....... 0 010 — 000 
—_ Cake perton 85 o—-ooo0 

Lead, Pig ..s.seccccseeee 1810 0 — 0 0 0 
— MilledorSheet.. 1410 0 — 0 0.0 
—  Bardseseeseee 16 00 — 000 
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‘TOPICS. OF THE DAY, 


CHOLERA. 
Doctors Russet and Barry are, it seems, about to favour the 
public with a continuation of their Report and Observations on 
this absorbing subject. In the meanwhile, the Globe of Thursday 
evening has supplied us with the conclusions to which these gentle- 
men have come in respect of the object of tleir medical tour. They 
are as follows. 

* First—That the germs of the disease were brought to St. Petersburg 
by the boats and barks which arrived from the interior this year previ- 
ously to the 14th (26th) of June. 

** Second—That those germs were diffused and the disease propagated 
in two ways; one, which may be called personal, by the dispersion over 
the whole city immediately after the arrival of several thousand passen- 
gers and boatmen, who had come from infected places, or had been ex- 
posed to infection in the passage or on board these vessels. The other, 
which may be termed atmospheric, by emanations from the barks, and their 
contents suspended in and carried by the currents of air tu susceptible per- 
sans, ¢ endently of direct communication. 

“Phird—That the germs of the same disease were carried to Cronstadt, 
and propagated there by boats and lighters which had been loaded di- 
rectly from the barks already mentioned, by persons who had recent 
— with these barks, or had been in their immediate neighbour- 

ood, 

** Fourth—That the disease was introduced to all the villages round St, 
Petersburg, in which we have been able to obtain authentic intelligence 
- its progress, by persons directly from the city, or from other infected 

aces. 
et Fifth—That neither the near approach nor the immediate contact of an 
infected individual were indispensible to the infection of a healthy individual 
susceptible of the disease at the moment. 

“* Sixth—That the epidemic of St. Petersburg did not possess those ab- 
solute and indiscriminate communicable qualities attached to the plague 
and small-pox, and that the risk of the infection incurred by the healthy had 
been accompanied by shelter from currents of air passing through sources of 
infection. 

“‘Seventh—That in a generally infected atmosphere, the additional 
danger of infection incurred by approaching one or more individuals 
labouring under this disease, was not greater than would accrue from ap- 
proaching one or more typhus patients under similar circumstances. 

** Eighth—That under favourable circumstances of body and mind, per- 
sonal seclusion did not afford protection against the disease, more particularly 
if that seclusion had been accompanied by shelter from currents of air pass- 
ing through sources of infection. 

**Ninth—That those continued exempt from the disease who retired 
from and avoided communication with infected places, and those who re- 
sided to windward of, and those who were protected from the currents of air 
passing through such places: that the next in point of immunity were 
those who, though living in the midst of general infection, avoided large 
accumulations of sick. placed in confined atmospheres—the young, the 
vigorous—those who could afford to live well, yet live temperately. In 
short, those who were placed under circumstances the most favourable to 
health, cheerfulness, and comfort of every kind.” 

The Globe, in giving to its readers the quintessence of Rus- 
SELL’s and Barry's. investigations, indulges in a humorous 
lamentation over the conflicting theories of physicians in general, 
with an appendix of extreme bitterness against certain very pas- 
sionate gentlemen who deny that the cholera is contagious. We 
share, in a moderate way, the Globe's objection to passion,— 
though we cannot allow that, among doctors who disagree, passion 
is invariably confined to one side; but even were it confined to the 
anti-contagionists,—who take, we admit, the disagreeable side of 
the argument, and haye commonly too little respect for the fears 
and the fancies of humanity,—still, we are disposed to think, non- 
sense is not a whit more respectable than passion. Now—we whis- 
per it with deference—the above conclusions of Doctors RussEL. 
and Barry, which our contemporary lauds, look to us as like sheer 
nonsense as any argument of the anti-contagionist species we ever 
happened to investigate. Whether a disease is or is not communi- 
cable by personal contact, or by breathing the same air that is 
breathed by the sick, isa matter which, we may suppose, admits of at 
least an approximate proof; but when to this source of infection is 
added, infection produced “by currents of air passing over barks and 
their contents,” it seems evident that the object of the writer is to 
prop up a theory, which, without so unintelligible a hypothesis, 
could not be supported. Doctors Russeut and Barry go to St. 
Petersburg to inspect the cholera, and they find cases where the 
patients have been placed in contact with other patients ; and so 
far all is clear before them ; but they find other cases in which no 
contact had existed. The plain conclusion in such a case, would 
be, that cholera might be self-generated at St. Petersburg, as it 
pretty notoriously was at Jessore; and that it was also communi- 
cable from one patient to another. But this double origin—though 
we believe it holds true not only of cholera, but of many other 
diseases—is destructive of the main principle of the contagious 
theory; and hence the necessity for a hypothesis of cholera cling- 
ing to the deck and timbers of a Russian barge, until it arrive at 
some fated village or town to which it may be wafted by aérial 
currents. 

The choleric barks are not, however, the only absurdity in these 
conclusions, We are told, in the third, that no one caught the in- 
fection unless he had been in the ¢mmediate neighbourhood of the 
generating point; while, from the fifth, we learn that a near ap- 
proach is by no means necessary ; the sixth carries us still farther. 
We had contact and currents of air before, but it appears from 
this conclusion, that shelter from both is unavailing, A man may 
take the disease though he neither see nor touch a patient, and 
although no current of air from an infected place ever come nigh 
him; nay according to the eighth conclusion, the very fact of being 
sheltered. from such a current. will but augment his pag 
And yet we are told, that among the causes of immunity are te be 








included, “ living to windward and being protected from currents 
of air passing through infected places!” Is there any thing in 
the Unknown Tongue equal to this? So much for the Doctors 
Russexx and Barry,—excellent and learned physicians, it is to 
be supposed, from the office they hold, but, apparently, slenderly 
qualified for sifting evidence and drawing conclusions. 

The great question, however, is not whether cholera is conta- 
gious or not, but how are we to manage it, now that, notwith- 
standing all our attempts at barring out, it has come among us ? 
Of the way in which the quarantine has been kept, a good deal 
has been said. We honestly believe, that it has been kept as well 
as quarantine is ever kept. Common sense revolts so strongly 
against the confinement for three or four weeks of men in perfect 
health, without any obvious or intelligible reason, that they are 
never so confined. Where actual sickness is on board a vessel, 
we believe the regulations are pretty strictly insisted on; where 
no sickness exists, they never have been, and never will be. The 
vessels by which it is alleged the cholera was brought to Sunder- 
land, only attracted attention after it broke out there; no one 
thought of isolation before. We ourselves saw, on Tuesday last, 
four yellow flags floating in Ramsgate harbour, in the midst of three 
hundred vessels, without any visible means of preventing inter- 
course between allofthem. If vessels coming from a suspected 
port were subjected to a medical inspection, and if such of their 
crews and passengers as were in health, after a careful ablution 
and fumigation if necessary, were permitted to take the mail as 
their letters are, the public would have all the security it ever can 
have, and no personal inconvenience would be the result. But the 
twenty-one days’ quarantine is an easier-applied remedy; it re- 
quires no thought—that bane to the peace both of the makers and 
executors of law. 

We who, being the greatest naval power in the world, and pos- 
sessing the most active and numerous coast guard, are most capa- 
ble of enforcing it, have seen the inutility of sea quarantine ; is land 
quarantine more efficacious? Russia, witha population of ma- 
chines rather than free agents—an army which obeys and mur- 
murs not—functionaries disturbed by no considerations of reason 
or mercy towards the public or individuals—tried land quarantine, 
and failed. What is the conclusion from all this, but that cholera, 
be it contagious or non-contagious—whether it travel by “the 
highways of human intercourse,” which the one party aver, or as 
the crow flies, which is the opinion of the other—cannot be shut 
out by legal enactment—that it will be in if all the world gainsaid 
it? Does not every principle of reason, then, as well as of fear, 
dictate to us that we should prepare like men to grapple with the 
enemy whom our long balls cannot reach ? 

All the doctors seem to agree that filth, cold, damp, famine, 
or bad food, are predisposers to cholera. Let us, then, heartily 
and rationally, and in a kind spirit, set about the removal of filth 
where it is matter of public nuisance, and the counselling of its 
removal where it is purely domestic. The poor are the most per- 
suasible of all persons where they have no suspicion of the adviser. 
They will demur to the beadle, with his mop and pail and big 
looks; but let a respectable neighbour only point out calmly the 
danger to themselves and to others from accumulations of nasti- 
ness, and there will be an immediate flourishing of brooms among 
the laziest and most apathetic of the race of Maclarties that hive 
in Dyot Street. For cold and damp, and bad food, the remedy 
lies in the purses of the rich. Let them be freely opened. Flannel 
waistcoats for the men, flannel petticoats for the women, a blanket 
for their beds, a bag or two of coals for their chimnies, a bit of 
meat for their pots,—these are quarantine regulations which have 
never failed of effect, because those who are subjected to them 
have no interest in evading their application. Let us have boards 
of benevolence in the first place; and let the boards of health fol- 
low when they are called for. 

The poorer class are at present set against the rich; they are 
taught by ‘‘ errant” scoundrels, who speak to their sufferings, that 
not only the upper but the middling classes are their natural ene- 
mies and oppressors. Let the rich by their gifts, and the middling 
classes by their labours of love, prove in the most effectual way 
the falsehood of this monstrous doctrine. Let them oppose to the 
oratory of the Rotunda the prevailing voice of warm-hearted Cha- 
rity; while Hunr declaims about political disabilities, let them 
apply a ready remedy to physical evils, and instead of noisy ap- 
plause bestowed on those who inveigh against the rich, there will 
be hisses as hearty as ever visited the ear of a boroughmonger or 
a political bishop. If when we have blankets for every bed, shoes 
and stockings for every pair offeet, and, as far as we can, a mor~ 
sel for every mouth,—if when sewers are dug and cesspools 
drained, cholera does come to us, as perhaps it will, then we may 
safely say, even to that most formidable physical affliction, “ Re- 
joice not against us, O our enemy !” 

On the subject of medical treatment, it belongs not to us to 
speak. When the disease has once shown itself, ina large town 
where there is a doctor in every street, common sense says that 
the wisest course is to call for his counsel. As, however, the 
cholera is extremely rapid in its strides, and as preliminary mea- 
sures of cure are quite capable of being taken by the members of 
the patient's family, we may be excused for giving from an excel- 
lent authority * the following simple directions. 

‘+ Although safety is scarcely to be hoped for in the absence of a pro- 
fessional man, it is nevertheless of great importance to point out to the 


* * Letter to Sir Henry Halford, by George Hamiltom Bell, late Residency; Surs 
geon at Tanjore.” Blackwood, Edinburgh. : , By iF 
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friends of the patient what steps may be safely taken between the ac- 
cession of the disease and the arrival of the physician, The patient 
ought to be immediately placed in warm blankets, and surronnded with 
bottles of hot water, bags of hot sand or salt; and every other means of 
applying dry heat which may be within reach, ought to. be resorted to. 
The whole body ought to be rabbed with hot flannel, and the belly should 
be covered with mustard poultices, which should also be applied to the 
calves of the legs. 

“‘T have seen so little good to result from the application of the hot- 
water bath, that, even if it should be at hand, I should not put a patient 
Snto it. One great objection to the application of hot water is the fatigue 
which it occasions the patient, besides, that any benefit attending it is 
renerally neutralized by the difficulty of drying the body, or by the eva- 
poration which takes place during that process. ; 

«* Laudanum is usually to be found in every house, and certainly ought 
to be so during the prevalence of this disease; but the friends of the 
patient must, be cautious of administering it in large doses without the 
sanction of a medical man. A tea-spoonful of laudanum, added to six 
table-spoonfuls of brandy, may be .prepared, however; and one table- 
spoonful of this mixture may be administered in half a wine glassful of hot 
water every quarter of an hour,—five drops of essence of peppermint and 
ten drops of sulphuric ether being added to each dose of the brandy and 
laudanum. In case the stomach reject the liquid, pills containing three 
grains of camphor and half a grain of opium may be given; and if the 
irritability of the stomach be so great that it rejects all that is swallowed, 
a warm glyster of arrow-root, with a tea-spoonful of laudanum in it, 
should be injected into the bowels. 

“Asa measure of precaution, all these remedies ought to be at hand; 

but in towns, of course, medical attendance will probably be obtained in 
time to admit of their being applied under sanction of a professional 
man. 
“‘ Early bleeding is of so much importance in this disease, that, if pos- 
sible, it should be resorted to even before the arrival of the regular me- 
dical attendant of the family. The rule is to bleed until the blood, which 
is black and thick when a vein is first opened, assumes a red and more 
natural colour, and until the oppression of the patient is relieved. In 
the course of my practice I have always found that the danger is, that 
too small rather than too large a quantity of blood is removed.” 


With respect to hospitals for cholera, though we would not ad- 
vise their being dispensed with altogether, we fear, from the rapid 
course of the disease, they will be of small use. For the other 
regulations of the Privy Council—their boards, their isolation, 
their surveillance—they are an utter abomination. Were they as 
practicable as they are the contrary, they would redissolve society 
into its savage elements, and perish in the process every spark of 
religion and humanity as well as reason. Luckily, however, 
though old women may make rules, rules will not act of them- 
selves, 





NOTES ON THE PEERAGE, 


We continue and shall continue our running commentary on 
Lords: we propose a Variorum Edition of the Peerage tn usum 
Populi. The space occupied last, and to be occupied next week, 
necessarily confines our remarks at present within narrow limits. 
It will, however, never be too late to illustrate a Peer: and when 
the great matter of the Pounds, Shillings, and Pence Account with 
their Lordships is closed, we shall go on with our Notes, and 
proceed in this and various other ways to effect our grand object 
—a House of Lords Auctior et Emendatior. 


Duke of Dorset. Charles Germain; born in 1767. 


The Sackvilles of the time of Queen Elizabeth used popularly to be called 
Fill-Sack—a truly aristocratic cognomen, 


Marquis of Drogheda. Charles Moore; born in 1770. 


When an ancestor of this nobleman was made Baron Moore, of Melle- 
font (1615), Bishop Usher (then Dean) preached a sermon in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on the text, Acts xvii. 2, ‘‘THERE WERE MORE NOBLE- 
MEN THAN THEY WHICH WERE AT THESSALONICA.” This is the text obligé 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury should have been made to preach 
upon on the 9th October, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; the Psalm should have 
been the 58th. 


Earl of Westmorland. John Fane; born in 1759. 


One of the creations of James the Second. It is a singular fact, that of 
the rirry-Two peerages conferred by James the First, fourteen only re- 
main, and two are merged in other families,—Montgomery in Pembroke, 
and Howard of Charlton in Suffolk. 


Lord Sandys. 


The first Lord Sandys was so created for his opposition to Walpole: he 
was called the motion-maker. (A Baroness at present.) 


Duke and Marquis of Buckingham and Chandos. Richard 
Temple Nugent Brydges Chandos Grenville; born in 1776, 


This nobleman may be considered the nominal head of a considerable 
faction. It includes Northumberland, Beverley, Ashburnham, Powis, 
Prudhoe, Arundel, Delamere, and the Wynns. Had they come into power, 
the Duke of Buckingham would have been Governor-General. 


Marquis of Bristol. Frederick William Hervey ; born in 1769. 


We do not point out the Boroughmongering influence in these Notes ; 
that must be done elsewhere. Lord Bristol makes a little party with 
Liverpool, Mansfield, Camden: they were joined by Lord Carnarvon, 
who, for himself and his son Lord Porchester, had golden prospects, after 
the result of General Gascoyne’s motion. Earl Mansfield was to be the 
Premier of this hopeful party. 


Marquis of Ey. John Loftus; born in 1770. 

Irish Peerages have proved a most pernicious instrument in the hands 
of the packers of the House of Lords. An Ivish Peerage is a step to the 
British, but it is one of which very little notice is ever taken. A man 
is created an Irish Peer for servility, oppression, and bigotry in his own 
country; and then he is ready for transplanting to this, whenever his 
services shall be wanted. The misgovernment of Ireland has been a grand 
means of ruining England. When a man is madea Peer by corruption in 
Ireland, by corruption he is glad to take the next step in England. When 
the Ministry of 1752 wanted to get Boyle, the Irish Speaker, out of his seat, 
he was offered by Lord George Sackville a peerage, and a pension of 1,500/, 
ayear. He said, ‘lf I were a Peer, 1 should think myself no greater 





than now that I am Mr. Boyle: as for t’other thing, I despise it ast!much as 
I do the person who offers it.”—Horace Walpole, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 247. 


Baron Shefield. George Aug. Fred. Charles Holroyd; born in 
1802. 


Made an Irish Peer in 1781, in return for his having raised at his own 
expense a regiment of light dragoons (the 22nd), when the combined 
fleets of France and Spain were off the coast. In 1781 he was made an 
English Peer, in return for his support of Mr. Pitt. We may see how 
a bribe of this sort is distributed and divided, for the sake of ‘keeping a 
hold upon the subject— : 

In 1781, Lord Sheffield, Baron of Dunamore. 
1783, Lord Sheffield, of Roscommon; entailing the honour on 
heirs female. 
1802, A British Peerage. 
This was the father of the present Earl, and Gibbon’s intimate friend. 


Earl of Verulam. James Walter Grimston; born in 1775. 


It is the popular notion that Lord Verulam is descended from the great 
Lord Bacon; than which nothing can be more unfounded. They come 
from a family of Grimstons; who of course came in with William the 
Conqueror,—so says the original patent. Sir Harbottle Grimstone was 
of thisrace. We have heard that the present Lord used at Harrowto be 


called ‘‘ the Bacon Lord,” as the antipodes of his supposed ancestor Lord 
Bacon, 


Earl of Bradford. George Bridgman; bornin 1789. 


A descendant of Sir Orlando Bridgman, who lost the Seals in 1672, be 
cause he refused to put them to the Toleration Act. His successor was 
made a Peer in 1794, at the time the Duke of Portland joined Mr. Pitt: 
he came in with the Alarmists, to share in the crusade against the French. 
Ten other creations were made atthe sametime. The present Lord Brad- 
ford and Lord Powis are the only two of this batch who remain true to 
the Pitt principle which elevated them tothe Peerage. We judge merely 
by the vote on the present occasion; for it is extraordinary how little is 
known of three parts of these hereditary legislators. Many never attend 
in the House; very few of them ever open their mouths—to speak ; and 
are only known through the Game-laws and the Magistracy business of 
the county, where, by the aid of a few fawning clergymen, and a pair of 
led-captains, they enjoy a petty sovereignty—as often led as leading. 


Baron Ellenborough. Edward Law; born in 1790. 


Of the existing Peers, the families of twenty-seven have been raised 


immediately from the Law. Of the extinct titles the number is propor- 
tionate. 


Earl of Bathurst. Henry Bathurst ; born in 1762. 


We perceive that it is made a matter of boast with the eulogizers of 
things as they are, that the younger sons of nobility are Commoners. 
This infusion of noble blood among the people is said to be a fortunate 
thing for the commonwealth. Metaphors are used, and we hear of pure 
sources and fertilizing streams of noble blood. The honour may be great, 
but is it very expensive. These Commoners are left too poor to live ex- 
cept from the national purse ; andin order to provide for them in the 
most commodious manner possible, the Public Offices, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Colonies are sacrificed to their imbecility. It were better 
that an Earldom could be cut into six, if only the estates were similarly 
divided. A few thousands are, however, left to each younger son, that the 
head of the family may be maintained as a prince, while the public are to 
pay for the honour of considering the Lord Georges, and the Hon. the 
Augustus Fredericks, as nominal Commoners. 


Earl of Eldon. John Scott; born in 1751. 


Lord Eldon is said in Sir E. Brydges’ edition of Collins, to be the son of 
a merchant of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It is utterly impossible to descend 
lower in heraldry than a merchant; had he been a coal-porter, he would 


still have been a merchant. We are only surprised that they did not take 
him to the Conqueror. 


Baron Crewe. John Crewe. 


Fuller observes of an ancestor of Lord Crewe, Sir Randal Crewe, Lord 
Chief Justice, that he had a virtuous wife; which is ‘‘ very essential to 
the integrity of a married Judge, lest what Westminster Hall doth con- 
clude, Westminster bed-chamber doth revoke.” 


Baron Redesdale. John Thomas Freeman Mitford ; born in 1805. 
Son of the late Lord Redesdale, Chancellor, created in 1802, Solicitor- 
General in 1793, Attorney-General 1797 ;—a bigoted lawyer, who had no 
other idea than the one which lies hid under the word precedent. His uncle 
was William Mitford, the historian of Greece ; whose work is an elaborate 
historical libel on popular power. Its maxims are, that though an aristo- 
cracy may do wrong, they can never do worse than the people; and that 
the most odious of yokes is that which a democracy imposes. This is one 
of the great reasons why Mitford’s elaborate, but at the same time super- 
ficial work, has been adopted at the Universities, and in all places of edu- 
cation, where the aristocracy, or its creatures the dignified clergy, have 
sway. Thus are the sources of knowledge poisoned. 
Earl Grey. Charles Grey; born in 1764. 
The number of peerages created under this name is very curious, 
There are— 
Grey of Codnor (in Abeyance) ; 
Grey of Glendale (represented in Tankerville) ; 
Grey of Groby (in Stamford) ; 
Grey of Powis (claimed, but not decided : in Abeyance) ; 
Grey of Rolleston (Extinct) ; 
Grey of Rotherfield (Attainted) ; 
Grey of Rugemont (Forfeited) ; 
Grey of Ruthyn (Present Marchioness of Hastings) ; 
Grey of Shirland (in Grey of Wilton) ; 
Grey of Warke (Extinct) ; 
Grey of Wilton (in E. Wilton) ; 
The only rivals in number to the Greys are the Howards, Of them there 
are or were— 
Howard of Howard (in Abeyance) ; 
Howard of Castle Rising (in Norwich, D. of Gordon) ; 
Howard of Charlton (in Andover) ; 
Howard of Effingham ; 
Howard of Enrich (Extinct) ; 
Howard of Marnhill (Extinct) ; 
Howard of Morpeth (in Carlisle) ; 
Howard de Walden. 


Baron Grantham, Thomas Phillip Weddell; bornin178t. 
Lord Grantham is a brother of Lord Goderich; the house is divided 
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against itself. Lord Grantham is a connexion of the late Lord Castle- 
yeagh. He was set up as rival of the Bedford interest in Lincolnshire 
and Bedfordshire. He is, or was rather, the colonel of the Yorkshire 
Hussars, a yeomanry regiment of some reputation. 


Viscount Beresford. William Carr Beresford. 


This family ought to cut a figure next week, if we can trace the ramifi- 
cations of the Aristocracy into Ireland. The inefficient character now at 
the head of it, owes his fortune, as well as the rest of them, to Lord Castle- 
reagh’s gratitude for their services in 1797, and at the Union. This grati- 
tude shows its head in almost every lucrative department in Ireland. 


Viscount Combermere. Stapylton Cotton 


Sir Stapylton used, in India, to be called Sir Simpleton Cotton not from 
any aptness in the name, but simply because ill-matured people are fond of 
alliteration. He is said to take his legislative as well as military orders 
from his Commander in Chief, the Duke of Wellington. 


Lord Bexley. Nicholas Vansittart ; born in 1766. 


When a man is tried and found incompetent to perform the business of 
the Nation, he quits office, and is elevated to the Peerage ; which means, 
that a man who cannot perform legislative duties in a responsible situa- 
tion, is immediately removed to another position where he is called upon 
for legislative wisdom, and that in an irresponsible situation. What was 
there in Nicholas Vansittart which would qualify him for the perform- 
ance of the duties of an irresponsible legislator ? 


Ear] of Limerick. Edmund Henry Pery; born in 1753. 


It would be very curious to consider how many species of Jopsine there 
be which lead to peerages. Borough jobbing is the surest road; but 
there are also jobbing in loans, jobbing in Protestantism, jobbing in 
alarm, jobbing in votes independent of borough interest ; there are county 
and town jobs; nay, even blood is jobbed in—many a man has been ex- 
ecuted that his prosecutor might wear a coronet—in Ireland: then the 
step across the Channel is easy. 


Baron Tenterden. Charles Abbott; born in 1762. 
Lord Gifford. Robert Francis Gifford; born in 1817. 
Baron Wynford, William Draper Best. 

Baron Eldon. John Scott; born in 1751. 

Baron Erskine. David Montagu Erskine. 

If it required any strong argument to prove the wisdom and almost 
necessity of creating Peers for Life only, it would be found in the mere 
enumeration of these names. Lord Tenterden himself, actually and literally 
at one time a barber’s boy (he talks of springing from the middle classes), 
and having now acousin a butler in the family of Sir Trayton Drake, 
though he may be a tolerably good judge anda decent lawyer—what is 
there in himor his son that they and their posterity should go down as 
legislators, honoured, titled, and pensioned?, Lord Gifford’s progeny has 
already begun the line of poverty: the country must ‘‘ set apart in honour 
from the womb” the son of an ex-attorney, who was mistaken for a clever 


man and a lawyer, and made Attorney-General, and Who himself, per- : 


haps, had he not been titled and pensioned, might have followed some 
respectable profession. _Ellenborough had abundant time to dignify the 
peerage with wealth. What the future Lords Eldon and Best are likely to 
e, we seck not to inquire: one at least will stand in no need ofa pen- 
sion, whatever else he may require. It lets down the name of Erskine 
sadly, to see the Whigs, in imitation of the Tories, thrusting the orator’s 
descendants into every gap. When will the reign of ApTiTUDE arrive? 


Earl of Chatham. John Pitt; born in 1757. 


Another name which is an argument against hereditary peerage. Is 
there any reason, because the first Lord Chatham was an illustrious ora- 
tor, that the second should command the Walcheren expedition ?—an 
expedition of which the hopelessness, absurdity, and lamentable issue, 
none but such a general could have contrived to aggravate. This is the 
most mischievous appointment he has held, but not the most expensive. 


Viscount Strangford. 
Baron Kina. 

Earl of Ashburnham. 
Earl of Glengail. 

Baron BRAaYBROOKE. 
Earl of Mount-Edgecumbe. 
Baron Dover. 

Earl of Munster. 

Earl of Lauderdale. 

Earl of MutGrave. 
Marquis of Londonderry. 
Baron Grenville. 


These are the names of AurHor-Peers; they are not the aristocrats 
among the literati, but the literati among the aristocrats. Out of so 
large a body of educated and wealthy individuals, it is surprising that a 
greater number have not in some shape or other given their thoughts to 
the world, Byron is gone, or his name would have illuminated the whole 
House—that House in which he could not raise his voice, and which if 
he did not despise, he hated. 

’ ‘Besides the above names, it may perhaps be fair to reckon two eldest 
sons, who will probably be Peers in their turn: 

Porchester, son of Lord Carnarvon ; 

Mahon, son of Lord Stanhope. 
To these may be added Lord Leveson Gower. 

There are few very illustrious names here, but still their pursuits are 
creditable, more especially when we consider how little reputable are the 
occupations of others; and if there are not many illustrious, there are 
several writers among them far above mediocrity. Lord Strangford is, or 
was, a very pretty poetical translator. Lord Dover is an acute and indus- 
trious inquirer into moot historical questions. Lord Mulgrave is the 
author of some volumes of fiction, showing a good deal of knowledge of 
life and character. Munster and Londonderry are military memoir 
writers: the latter is said not to write his own books, Lauderdale is an 
ingenious political economist. Lord King is the author of a good Life of 

ke, full of new matter. Lord Braybrooke’s name is known as the 
editor of some Pepysian MSS. from the Library of Magdalen College, 
pened of which his brother is Master. Lord Ashburnham is the 
author of a curious Memoir of his ancestor, who assisted the escape of 
Charles the First. Lord Mount-Edgecumbe has written a charming little 
book of his Recollections of the King’s Theatre: his reminiscences of 
the Opera and its prima donnas are of a far more gratifying kind than 
those of many other noble lords. Lord Grenville is not only a patron of 
literature, but is the author of some late pamphlets, more especially one 





on the expulsion of Locke from Oxford. Lord Glengall-is the author.of 
some clever farces, one of which we have often —_— over, and hope 
to do again,—The Irish Tutor. Lords Porchester and Leveson Gower are 
poets. Lord Mahon has chosen the laborious path of historical erudition. 

The list of noble authors might be increased: but we have taken in all 
of any note. We see no reason to include Lord Calthorpe because he has 
written several Tracts for the Society. 

(ErrAta.—The difficulty attending the printing and correcting of tables occa- 
sioned in last week’s Spectator the following among several less important errors. 
In the List of Peers whose eldest sons have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
the eldest son of Baron Stafford is given to the Marquis of Stafford, and Lord 
Stourton’s son supplies his place; Lord Suffolk is omitted, and his son given to 
Lord Stourton. Among the Scotch Peers, Lord Morton is made a British Peer, 
instead of Lord Belhaven.) 





FOSSARD, THE BANK-BREAKER. 

Fossarp has returned to Paris—why, who is Fossarp ? Fossarp 
is a hero, who has been some time in exile, as NAPOLEON was at 
Elba. The social powers combined against him, overpowered and 
confined him—not in a separate island, but in a well-protected 
portion of the sea-shore. He escaped: he was hardly missed in 
the South before a great blow was struck in the North. It could 
be no one but Fossarp. It was Fossarp. A bank was robbed 
of an immense sum in a most ingenious manner: thus Fossarp 
was known to be in the capital. Cannes, Paris, Waterloo, all in a 
breath: this is the style of genius—the modern translation of 
** Veni, vidi, victus sum.” Fossarp is taken: he must once more 
travel with the “chain.” 

They who have read that Black Book of Human Nature, the 
Memoirs of Vivoca, will be familiar with Fossarp—the inimit- 
able picklock, the indomitable thief, the veteran galérien! He is 
a perfect character at the wrong end of society. YArTEs gives a 
picture of him at the Adelphi in the play of Victorine. 





VICTORINE. 

THE reason why Methodists and other enthusiastic religionists pro- 
fess so much abhorrence of the Theatre, is not because it is the 
Devil's house, but because it is a rival's. The player is a preacher 
in his way, and more rules of life and applications of wisdom are 
adopted from the stage, than is remembered from many modern 
pulpits. We should have much better sermons than we have, if the 
clerical income depended, like the theatrical, on full houses. 

We have attended a practical sermon at the Adelphi—a most 
forcible, nay, a beautiful and most affecting one—in three acts; 
at which we don't know whether we were more delighted or in- 
structed, whether we were most moved to the laughing or to the 
melting mood. 

The very ingenious piece called Victorine at this theatre, said 
to be translated from the, French, and certainly most admirably 
transferred, is the most touching lesson we have ever seen acted 
upon the stage: the idea is good, the acting is as near perfection 
as may be, and the effect is excellent. It is on the plan, and 
pretty nearly the converse, of the Shakspearian framework in 
which Christophero Sly is made to believe himself a Duke, 
while he witnesses a play,—with, however, considerable changes. 
This is combined with a dramatic novelty—the representation of 
the same persons at several periods of their lives. Several speci- 
mens of this scheme have lately been brought out, and all are 
adapted from the French. The most remarkable instance was the 
Joueur,—called, we believe, the Gambler in the English version,— 
in which three successive stages in the lives of the persons of the 
drama are represented in succession, the interval of many years 
being supposed to pass between each act. In Victorine, there is 
more; three stages of life are seen to pass, but it all turns out to 
have been a dream,—a sleeping fancy of an innocent young girl, 
who is doubting between two offers, the honest offer of an equal, 
and the insidious proposals of a young man of fashion. 

Victorine goes to bed, and dreams—the drama in fact. It con- 
ducts her, step by step, to vicious splendour, deserted poverty, 
crime, and utter wretchedness—even suicide. The curtain drops, 
and rises again: we behold our light-hearted girl tossing in her 
disturbed sleep—the last act of her supposed life is on her mind ; 
she is suffocating in the river, struggles, sinks, is lost—and wakes; 
wakes to unutterable joy, to wild delirious ecstasy, to learn that 
the dreadful scenes that she has passed through have been no- 
thing but the colouring of the fancy. The lesson is taken, and the 
honest match is accepted with delight. 

The character of Victorine is supported by Mrs. Yatxs. She is 
a Parisian grisette, lodging au dixiéme—pretty, smart, vain, and 
light-hearted. In her dream, she is seen, under the name of a- 
dame St. Victoire, the mistress of a profuse nobleman, living in 
splendour: a long interval elapses, and we find her, after passing 
from hand to hand, and from one wretchedness to another, the 
poverty-struck mistress of a lodging-house, tormented by her cre- 
ditors, her apartments empty, and destitute even of food. But 
she has companions in the steep descent of life. 

Her grenier is shared by Elise (Mrs. Firzwiix1am), a girl of 
a similar condition; who has a lover, Alexandre (YarTES), 2 
gamester, or rowé of some sort or other: he is a shabby, con- 
ceited coxcomb, who forwards the designs of Victorine'’s fashion- 
able suitor for his own purposes. When Victorine is elevated into 
the horrid splendour of a kept mistress, Alexandre and Elise 
suffer a similar kind of prosperity. He becomes M. de St. Alex- 
andre, a horse-dealer, alias swindler; and his paramour La Ba- 
ronne Elise, otherwise a dealer in smuggled goods. In the de- 
cline of their fortunes—on the reverse of the medal—they are 
separated: M. de St, Alexandre to the gallies, and Elise from 
selling cachemeres to vending oranges. Chance brings them aga'n 
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all together,—the broken-down beauty, whose charms, long passed 
away, are as uninviting as her lodgings; the little orange-woman ; 
and the returned convict—fresh from a burglary—his puppyism 
sunk into snivelling, his air of fashionable nonchalance into hard 
cunning, his expensive attire into the odds and ends of a prisoner's 
‘subscription wardrobe; » His frame is broken from coarse living, 
ptinishment, exposure to the colds and damps, the aches and pains 
of the dungeon, and the hard labour of the bagnes: nothing is 
left but the same hard outline filled up with a lower grade of crime 
and meanness. His luxurious whiskers and flourishing brutus are 
metamorphosed into greyness and baldness, his jaunty gait into an 
imbecile limp. . But still he is the same glozing, heartless wretch, 
with only less vigour and more cunning. A more perfect picture 
of man, such as a long experience in crime and punishment can 
make him, never came from the hand of artist. Mr. Yares is 
only outdone by his wife. : 

During the whole part of Victorine, Mrs. Yass acted with an in- 
teresting propriety, which left nothing to be desired, till, on the 
morning she is to decide upon her marriage, we find her waking 
from her dreadful dream. The manner in which this actress ex- 
pressed her ecstatic joy at finding that all that has passed is un- 
real—that she is not debased, ruined, suicidal—certainly came up 
to our notions of that which is most difficult and most desirable in 
acting—perfect nature in the most trying circumstances. There is 
no other actress on the stage who could do it now, and we very 
much doubt if Miss Keiiy ever did approach it. Miss Kexty 
could not have reached her wild exuberance of delight, her girlish 
extravagance, her true delirium of over-happiness. 

Mrs. Firzw1Li1am has the very great merit of always seeming 
equal to her part, and to be able to go through it with perfect 
ease, self-possession, and a good humour which seems as if it 
could not be ruffled. She was perfectly French all through the 
piece; and never more so than in her riding-habit, which was as 
unlike an English lady's and as like a Parisian as was possible. 
Yares too, in the same scene, was an admirable carieature of 
the English gentleman horse-dealer; which is just what he should 
be to represent the extravagant imitations the French perpetrate 
of eer thing English they take a fancy to—for instance, their 
jockeys. 

We have not alluded either to O. SmiruH's part or to REEVE’s: 
they are only incidental. Rerve plays Bonassus, a jeweller, who is 
amusingly bamboozled ; and Smirx the character of Cesar Chan- 
teloup, afellow galérien of Alexandre's—an outcast of the Old 
Guard, a military ruffian who has superinduced the drunkenness 
and blogue (blarney) of an ex-soldier upon the morals and habits 
of a housebreaker. SmitH looks the part with melodramatic 
truth, and does and says some things well: on the whole, he makes 
too much bustle and confusion for so practised a burglar. 

It is seldom that we say at the end of a piece, as we say of this, 
we must see it again: it is a compliment not so much to a power 
of amusing, astonishing, or affecting, as to the power of truth. 
Yares is like a chapter out of Vipoca: we have nothing ap- 
proaching to it in disgusting veracity in English, unless it be in 
some of Mr. Butwer’s Pomlinsoniana ; and there we want fidelity, 
except perhaps in one eharacter, Old Bags. Mr. Yares’s part is 
a thorough-paced, canting, glozing, whining, snivelling French 
Old Bags, ex-president of a den of thieves, who talk nothing but 
slang, and dream only of robbery. 





PREJUDICES. 

“Soon after the accession of Charles the Third to the crown of Spain, 
his subjects were prohibited by a severe edict from wearing flapped hats 
and long cloaks ; which caused an insurrection that obliged him to flee 
from Madrid, after witnessing the massacre of nearly one hundred of his 
Walloon guards; and might have terminated in a revolution, but fora 
speedy revocation of the edict, and banishment of his ministers. An 
eminent writer introduces the history of the occurrence by observing, 
* that it is easier to conquer half the world, than to subdue a single 
prejudice or error; most nations having a superstitious attachment to 
those habitudes which they derive from their ancestors, that seemed to 
come along with them into the world, and with which they were nursed 
and brought up, ”—British Farmer's Magazine. 

Whenever we hear a man quoted as an “eminent writer,” we 
are prepared for a bit of extraordinary twaddle. The people of 
Spain wear broad- brimmed hats, to guard them from the sun, in 
a country where the sun is very powerful, and which is by no 
means abundant in shelter: they wear long cloaks, because long 
cloaks are convenient, not merely for cover in the day, but in the 
night—because they moderate the heat and do not exclude the 
air—and because they are excellent coversluts, for a Spaniard 
who has a cloak is dressed, whatever be the character or age of his 
doublet and hose, To tellthe poorest people in the universe that they 
must give up a comfort, and not only a comfort but a necessary, 
without substitute or compensation, is a trifling act of authority, and 
the people are strangely prejudiced that resist the order. Such is 
the dictum of the eminent writer. In somewhat of the same 
spirit, cur precious parochial authorities are at present grumblin 
because the ill-fed, ill-clothed poor have in most instances refuse 
to allow acouple of persons with a mop and a pail to daub the 
walis of their dwellings with lime and water, in the wettest and 
dampest month of the year, and thus to secure for them a cold ora 
fever, lest a chance should be lost to their betters of avoiding a 
disease for which cold is an admirable preparative, and for which 
lime washing is at best an old woman's preventive. The poor 
are so obstinate, they won't give up their smallest comfort, 
even for the purpose of satisfying the fears of the doctors! Head 
of the head of the Board of Health! what an ignorant prejudice !! 
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Tue Tour in England, Ireland, and France, bya German Prince, 
is a book which rewards us for the perusal of a great deal of trash, 
which, in our critical vocation, duty compels us to getthrough. It 
is an original, lively, and sensible collection of remarks on England 
and Ireland, by a person peculiarly well qualified to form a sound 
judgment: it is an agreeable mixture of sketches of scenery, of 
manners, of character, with philosophical observations, showing 
the man of many lands and many thoughts. | Pleasant it is, or at 
least gratifying to the curiosity, to see ourselves as others see us; 
peculiarly, however, is it gratifying when the observer is one whose 
judgment is to be respected, and who clothes his decisions with a 
rich store of fancy and illustrative remark ; still more is it agree 
able, when the character of the writer also is so far disclosed as 
to attract the involuntary good-will of the reader. Such a manis 
Prince PucKLER Muscan, and such is his book. We are grati- 
fied by his praise, the more flattered on account of its discrimina= 
tiveness ; we are amused, and even instructed, by his descriptions ; 
and we become attached to him as the most amiable and sensible 
traveller it has been lately our lot to fall in with. 

The advantage to be derived from this work is great. The 
Prince is a man of sound sense, experience of the world, know- 
ledge of various governments and people, and moreover an aris- 
tocrat by birth and education; and here may be seen his opi- 
nions. Like all other foreigners, he considers this the most 
aristocratic country in the world, and wonders at the pa- 
tience and long-suffering of a people who have for ages per- 
mitted themselves to be farmed. We will not, however, in 
this corner, which Literature vindicates hardly and with pain 
from the overwhelming encroachments of Politics, in these times 
of danger and doubt, Cholera, Riot, and Reform,—we will not 
dwell on the part of this writer's work which is perhaps the most 
important, but turn to those portions which will act as a relief to 
the overstrained ear of the public. 

We have long been of opinion, that Englishmen who went 
abroad in search of the beautiful and the picturesque, were acting 
with more than their usual absurdity, and under a degree of 
delusion of an extreme kind. Our experience had miserably un- 
deceived us; and certain we are, that if travelling in England 
were not so expensive to foreigners, the men of taste of Europe 
would invariably select the wilder and more romantic parts of 
our own island for the purpose of indulging the eye in scenery 
and the mind in the pleasures of the imagination. Of the trea- 
sures of our manufactures, of the curiosity and marvellousness of 
our machinery, of the vastness and excellence of our institutions, 
we say nothing; they are universally granted. Full justice is here 
done to the beauty of the country, the picturesqueness of the ruins, 
and the wealth and splendour of the mansions that stand in grace- 
ful contrast to the memorials of the past. The Prince appears to 
have had universal access; and when he had it not by his letters, 
he acquired it by his manners and information. We have, as a 
proof, a most agreeable incident of a bookseller at Monmouth, 
of whom he was buying “a Guide,” dragging him in to tea withhis 
family ; and when they found he had lost his pocket-book, fancy- 
ing it contained all his travelling money, of their offering him the loan 
of a five-pound note, in the most delicate manner, “ just to relieve 
him from any little embarrassment, and to be returned any time 
when he came that way.” The invitation to the family hearth 
might elsewhere have been given, but in what other country than 
England would the feelings have so far expanded as to open the 
strings of the purse in a manner so generous? Other instances 
of the Prince's popular and winning manners are numerous ; he 
seems to have derived information from every source, and never 
to have disdained a sensible or an amusing person, whatever may 
have been his condition in life. 

There is one pointon which we haveno patience with the German 
Prince—his joy in once more landing im France, and his talk 
about its climate, its sociability, the freedom and politeness of its 
manners, &c. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the whole 
of this prejudice, or rather cant. The climate of the North of 
France is not better than that of England, but worse ; the people 
are not more sociable ; the manners are not better ; and politeness 
is a thing avant la Révolution. But France has so long dictated 
this opinion to the rest of Europe, that it will require a century 
and more to disenchant it from the imaginary charms of ‘‘la 
belle France"—without dispute the ugliest country in~ Europe. 
The Prince, after dwelling with delight on the comforts and ele- 
gancies of England (which are pretty nearly a thousand years in 
refinement before our neighbours), says he felt, on entering the 
country, as if let loose from prison. A Prussian entering France 
with raptures of liberty! This is certainly somewhat strang<§ 
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‘We can, however, fully account for the sensation, for we have ex- 
perienced it, and are surprised that the cause did not occur to so 
reflective a person as our German friend. It was the prison of 
the English language which held him down: the painful effort 
and constraint felt by an individual who, conversing in a foreign 
‘tongue imperfectly known, cannot express himself with as much 
freedom as he thinks, are so irksome, that scarcely any gratifica- 
tion arising from other sources can compensate for it. When 
the Prince entered France, familiar with French from his youth, 
like all court Germans, he felt at home: no expression could pass 
that he was not master of—not a shade of meaning flit across 
a conversation that he could not detect. 

If proof were wanting of the inferiority of France, look at the 
part of the book which relates to it, and compare it with that re- 
specting England: there is not one subject in the French part that 
calls forth a single remark, observation, or description, that is 
worth its ink: all—except the account of his visit to Beau Brum- 
MELL, which is exact and clever—is commonplace routine, of 
theatres, exhibitions, Palais Royal, millinery, bon-bons, and si- 
milar miseries. 

But Ireland is the country for an observer; and if the descrip- 
tion of it by Prince Pucker does not astonish all Europe, we 
are very much mistaken, It will be a revelation—a chapter of 
wonders and marvels without end. The author will be accused of 
caricature ; while at the same time curiosity will be so far piqued, 
that we are certain the Continental tourists will set out to Holy- 
head the moment they land at Dover, just as they used to inquire 
the way to Edinburgh before they had fairly got into London. 
Watrer Scorr made them Highland-mad, and now Prince 
Puck er will bite them with an Irlando-mania. Ireland, indeed, 
may well astonish them: it is an enigma to every Englishman of 
reflection. It is a land of savages joined to the most civilized 
kingdom of the world—it is inhabited by the wildest, the rudest, 
and at the same time the shrewdest and most imaginative 
people in Europe—the most generous, yet the most blood-thirsty 
——the most incapable of restraint, and yet the most oppressed—a 
nation of individuals who are animated by feelings of the most ro- 
mantic and noble description at one moment, and the next breath- 
ing the most horrible denunciations of revenge, and as soon again 
sunk in all the agonies of remorse. And all this within a few hours’ 
sail of steady and liberal England, and what is more, in the thrall 
and under the scourge of this same enlightened country. A Ca- 
tholic population and a Protestant Church—a spirit of nationality 
and a foreign and oppressive government —a people that spurn the 
yoke and starve under it—talent, nay genius, as common as the 
green grass, and yet without a literature—gallantry and generosity 
joined with coarseness and vulgarity of manner—admirable 
speeches and weak reasoning—the finest orators and the worst 
statesmen—these are but a very few of the anomalies of this ex- 
traordinary land. 

But let us to our Prince: his adventures will prove more enter- 
‘tainipg than we could hope to be, even on his own ground. 

First, we will give a specimen of the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
or rather of its inhabitants—the beggars. 

** Having seen enovgh of the city, I have begun my rides in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is much more beautiful than its appearance at my first 
approach, on the least favourable side, led me to expect. A road com- 
manding charming views,—first of the bay, which is intersected by a 
mole five miles in length, and bounded at either extremity by the two 
light-houses of Dublin and Howth, rising like columns in the distance ; 
then of the mountains of Wicklow, some clothed with wood, some rising 
like sugar-loaves high above the others ; and jastly, along an avenue of 
noble elms by the side of a canal,—brought me to the Phoenix Park, the 
Prater of Dublin, which in no respect yields to that of Vienna, whether 
‘we regard its expanse of beautiful turf for riding, long avenues for driv- 
ing, or shady walks. A large but ill-proportioned obelisk is erected here 
to the Duke of Wellington. I found the park rather empty, but the 
streets through which I returned full of movement and bustle. The dirt, 
the poverty, and the ragged clothing of the common people often exceed 
all belief. Nevertheless they seem always good-natured, and sometimes 
have fits of merriment in the open streets which border on madness ;— 
whiskey is generally at the bottom of this. I saw a half-naked lad dance 
the national dance in the market-place so long, and with such violent 
exertion, that at last he fell down senseless amid the cheers of the specta- 
tors, totally exhausted, like a Mahommedan dervise.” 

“The streets are crowded with beggar-boys, who buzz around one like 
flies, incessantly offering their services. Notwithstanding their extreme 
poverty, you may trust implicitly to their honesty; and wretched, lean, 
and famished as they appear, you see no traces of melancholy on their 
open, good-natured countenances. They are the best-bred and most 
contented beggar-boys in the world. Such a little fellow will run by 
your horse’s side for hours, hold it when you alight, and go on any errand 

ou like; and is not only contented with the few pence you give him, 
ut full of gratitude, which he expresses with Irish hyperbole. The Irish- 


man appears generally more patient than his neighbours, but somewhat 
a ed by long slavery. 

“*T was witness among other things to this :—A young man had pasted 
up a wrong play-bill: the manager of the theatre came up and hit him a 
slap on the face, and otherwise ill-treated him, without his making any 
resistance :—an Englishman would have made instant reprisals.” 

Now for another trait of national manners, first ina lady, and 
next in aroad-side peasant; both of which are truly characteristic. 

“ Another friend, of yet older date, Mr. W ts, to whom I had 
once an opportunity of rendering some service in Vienna, paid me a visit 
this morning, and offered me his country-house as a residence. He had 
scarcely quitted me, when I was told that Lady B——, an Irish ‘ peeres’, 
and one of the most beautiful women in the country, whose acquaintance 
Thad cultivated during the last season in the metropolis, was in| her car- 
Hy below, and wished to speak to me. As I was still in the most absolute 
“ negligée,’ i told the waiter, (a perfect ‘Jocrisse,” whose ‘ Irish blunders’ 
daily amuse me), that I was not dressed, as he saw, but that I would 
ppt immediately. ‘He announced the state of my toilet; but added, 








‘de son chef,’ that ‘ my Lady had better come up.” Imagine my astonish- 

ment when he came back and told me that Lady B—— had Jaughed very 

much, and had bid him say that she would willingly wait, but that to pay 
oe morning visits in their chambers was not the custom in 
reland. 

‘‘In this answer appeared the cordial, frank, and good-natured cha- 
racter of the true Irishwoman, which I had already learned to love and 
admire. A prudish Englishwoman would have driven away in high dis 
pleasure, and perhaps have ruined the reputation of a young man for 
such a ‘qui pro quo’ as this: for in English society people do not only 
stumble at things which in other countries produce quite a contrary 
effect, but the ‘it is said’ in the mouth of an influential personis a 
two-edged sword, ‘ He hasa bad character’ is sufficient to shut a hundred 
doors against a stranger. An Englishman is much less guided by his own 
observation than is generally imagined: he always attaches himself to 
some party, with whose eyes he sees. 

‘Tn the afternoon I went to dine at my friend’s villa. The road was 
very agreeable. It began with the Phenix Park, and followed the course 
of the Liffey, the river which flows through Dublin, where its beautiful 
quays, stone and iron bridges, add so much to the embellishment of the 
town. Here it has a rural and romantic character, bordered with the 
broad leaves of the tussilago, and enclosed by soft hills and verdant 
thickets. I asked a beggar whom I met, how far it was to W park, 
and whether the road continued equally beautiful all the way. ‘ Long 
life to your honour!’ exclaimed he, with Irish patriotism, ‘only keep 
right on, and you never saw any thing more beautiful in this world ! ” 


Next follows, in a few lines, a very comic description of an 
Irish Cicerone. 


“This ‘cicerone’ was a pretty, and, as usual, half-naked, boy of 
about eleven; his dress was a specimen of an Irish toilet, worthy of 
mention. He wore the coat of a grown man, which, besides many dia- 
phanous places, was deficient in a sleeve and a half, and one flap, while 
the other streamed after him like the tail of acomet. Neckcloth, waist- 
coat, and shirt were dismissed, as wholly superfluous ; and to make amends, 
the remains of a pair of red plush breeches made a most magnificent 
appearance, though in somewhat strong contrast with the naked legs 
beneath. ‘To see this figure scramble over the rocks like a squirrel, sing- 
ing all the while bits of ‘ Tommy’ Moore and Walter Scott, was certainly 
characteristic. As he led me to the cave, ata point where the passage 
was rather slippery, he cried, ‘ Oh you can come on very well; I brought 
Sir Walter Scott here, and he climbed over the worst places, though he 
had alame foot.” He could talk of nothing else; and recited rapidly four 
lines which Scott or Moore, I forget which, had composed in the cavern, 
These people are so exactly suited to the wild and ruin-clad country, that 
without them it would lose much of its romantic interest.” 


The following is a sketch of the same class. 


** We arrived very late on the ‘ race-course,’ arid saw little of this day’s 
sport. The sight of the people was however extremely curious and 
interesting to me. In many points of view this nation is really semi- 
barbarous. The universal want of decent clothing among the lower 
classes, even on festivals like the present; their utter inability to 
resist ardent spirits, so long as they have a penny in their pockets ; 
the sudden and continual wild quarrels and national pitched bat- 
tles with the shillelah (a ‘murderous sort of stick which every man 
keeps hidden under his rags), in which hundreds take part in a mi- 
nute, and do not desist till several are left dead or wounded on the field ; 
the frightful war-whoop which they set up on these occasions; the re- 
venge for an affront or injury, which is cherished and inherited by whole 
villages: on the other hand, the light-hearted carelessness which never 
thinks of the coming day; the heartfelt merriment, forgetful of all want 
and suffering; the kind hospitality which ungrudgingly shares their last 
morsel ; the unreserved cordiality with the stranger, who makes any ad- 
vances to them; the natural fluency and eloquence which they have ever 
at command ;—all are characteristics of a half-civilized people. 

“Hundreds of drunken men accompanied our carriages as we drove 
from the race-course to the town, and more than ten times, fights arose 
amongthem. The confluence of guests was so great that we with diffi- 
culty found a miserable lodging:—our dinner was however good, and 
very abundant.” 

In the same style, and as a further specimen of the lower class, 
we give the following sample of native Irish acuteness. 

“The beautiful view of yesterday evening enticed me to take a nearer 
survey of what I had beheld at a distance, My obliging friend speedily 
fitted out an equipage for this purpose, a little ‘ char & banc,’ which was 
drawn by two horses ‘tandem’ (one horse before another). We deter- 
mined to visit Lake Corrib, Cong and its caverns, and to return in the 
night. After four hours’ smart trotting, and some little accidents to our 
frail tackle, we reached Cong, at a distance of twenty miles, where we 
ate a breakfast we had brought with us, of lobster prepared after the 
Irish fashion. Knives and forks were not to be had, so that we adopted 
the Chinese mode of eating. We then set out to the caverns, accom- 
panied as usual by a half-naked cortdge. : : 

“ Every one of them was on the watch to do us some service: if I 
stooped to pick up a stone, ten or a dozen scrambled for it, and then 
asked for money ; if there was a gate to open, twenty rushed to it, and 
expected a like reward. After [ had given away all my small money, came 
one who affirmed that he had shown me some trifle or other, I unwillingly 
refused him, and told him my purse was empty. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘a gen- 
tleman’s purse can never be empty!’—no bad answer; for under the 
form of a compliment lurks a sort of reproach. ‘You look too much like 
a ‘gentleman’ not to have money, but if you are so ungenerous as not 
to give any, you are not a true gentleman; and, if you really have 
none, still less are you one.” The crowd felt this, and laughed till I bought 
my deliverance from him.” 

Only one more sketch of the poor; who are too wretched, and 
too merry, not to be looked on with interest, 


“We found the ragged potato-eating people everywhere gay and joy- 
ous. They always beg, to be sure, but they beg laughing, with wit, hu- 
mour, and the drollest expressions, without importunity, and without 
‘rancune’ if they get nothing. Most striking, amidsuch singular poverty, 
is the no less singular honesty of these people; perhaps, however, the 
one arises out of the other, for luxury makes us covetous, and the poor 
man can often bear the privation of necessaries ‘more easily than the rich 
of superfluities. ; 

“* We saw a number of labourers sitting by the road-side on heaps of 
stone, which they were breaking. My companion said, ‘Those are con- 
querors ; their whole business is to. break in pieces and destroy, and they 
rise on the ruins they make.” Meanwhile our driver blew his horn 
to announce the post, for which, as with us, evéry thing must make way 
the tone, however, came forth with ‘such: difficulty and sounded ‘so 
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iteously, that we all laughed. A pretty boy, of about ‘twelve, looking 
ike a personification of happiness and joy, though half naked, was sit- 
ting on a heap of stones, hammering. He shouted with mischievous glee, 
and called out tothe angry driver, ‘Oh, ho, friend, your trumpet has 
caught cold; it is as hoarse as my old grandmother: cure it directly with 
aglass of potheen, or it will die of a consumption before you reach 
Galway!’ <A Joud laugh from all the labourers followed as chorus. 
* There,’ said my companion, ‘there you see our people,—starvation and 
laughter,—that is their lot. Would you believe that, from the number 
of labourers and the scarcity of labour, not one of these men earns 
enough to buy sufficient food ; and yet every one of them will spare some- 
thing to his priest: and if you go into his cabin, will give you half of his 
jast potato and a joke into the bargain ?’” 

The traveller, naturally desirous of seeing the great men of Ire- 
land, visited O‘'ConNELL in his castle; and his enthusiasm was 
evidently trial-proof, to bear him through the difficulties of the 
approach to the strong-hold of the “descendant of the ancient 

ings of Ireland.” The extract is somewhat long, but the interest 
of the subject will carry the reader through, as it did the adven- 
turer, 


* At length it began to grow dark just as I reached a part of the coast 
which assuredly it would be difficult to parallel. Foreign travellers have 
probably never been thrown into this desolate corner of the earth, which 
belongs rather to owls and sea-mews than to men, and of whose awful 
wildness it is difficult to give an idea. Torn, jagged coal-black rocks, 
with deep caverns, into which the sea breaks with a ceaseless thunder, 
and then again dashes over the top of the tower-like crags its white foam; 
which, drying, is borne by the wind in compact masses, like locks of 
wool, over the highest points of the mountains ;—the wailing cry of the 
restless fluttering sea-fowl, piercing through the storm with its shrill 
monotonous sound ;—the incessant howl and roar of the undermining 
waves, which sometimes suddenly dashed over my horse’s hoofs, and then 
ran hissing back again ;—the comfortiess removal from all human help; 
the ceaseless pattering rain, and the coming on of night on an uncertain 
and entircly unknown road. 

**T began really to feel uneasy, in earnest,—not half in jest, as the day 
before. Your eager search for the romantic will turn out as ill for you, 
as for the Sorrowful Knight, thought I, and urged on my tired horse to 
his utmost speed. He stumbled every moment over the loose stones, 
and with great difficulty I at length brought him into a heavy trot. My 
anxiety was increased by O’Connell’s letter. He had written to me that 
the proper approach to his house was from Killarney,—that carriages 
must cross thence by water; but that the road from Kenmare was the 
most difficult, and that I must therefore be sure to provide myself with a 
safe guide. And, as is generally the case when we pursue one train of 
thoughts with great pertinacity, a popular tale of Croker’s which I had 
lately read came into my mind. ‘No land,’ says he, ‘is better than the 
coast of Inveragh to be drowned in the sea; or if you like that better, 
to break your neck on shore” Yet thought I—and here my horse sud- 
denly stumbled, shyed, and turned with sucha leap as I had hardly given 
the old mare credit for. Inow found myself ina narrow pass. It was 
still light enough to see several steps before me clearly, and I could not 
understand what had struck this panic into my horse. Making all the re- 
sistance he could, and only in obedience to the admonitions of my shille- 
lah, heat length went on again ; but ina few steps I perceived with asto- 
nishment that the path, which had appeared pretty well tracked, termi- 
nated directly in the sea. The bridle nearly dropped out of my hand, as 
a foaming wave chased by the storm sprang upon me like a huge monster, 
and scattered the narrow cleft far behind me with its spray. Here was 
really a difficult situation. Bare inaccessible rocks surrounded me on 
every side,—before me rolled the ocean,—there was nothing for me but to 
retreat. But if I had lost my way, as I could not but suspect, how could 
ireckon on meeting my guide, even by returning; and if I did not meet 
him, where was I to pass the night? With the exception of O’Connell’s 
old castle, there was no hope of meeting with the least trace of a shelter 
for twenty miles round. I was already shivering with cold and wet, and 
my constitution would certainly not carry me through a bivouac in such 
anight. I had doubtless cause for some alarm. It was useless, however, 
to consider: I must ride back, that was clear ; and as quickly as possible. 
My horse seemed to have come to the same conclusion; for, as if 
inspired with new force, he bore me away from the spot at a 
gallop. But would you believe it: a black figure was again destined 
to help me in my difficulty. You will say this is too much. ‘ Ce n’est 
pas ma faute; le vrai souvent n’est pas le vraisemblable.’ In short, Isaw 
a black figure glide like a dim phantom across my path, and disappear 
behind the rocks. Invocations, prayers, promises, were in vain. Was 
it a smuggler, allured to this coast by the ample facilities it offers ? ora 
superstitious peasant, who took my unhappy person fora ghost? At all 
events it appeared that he did not choose to venture from his hiding- 
place, and | began to despair of the help I had thought at hand; when 
suddenly his head peeped out close to me from tie cleft of arock. I soon 
succeeded in tranquillizing his fears, and- he explained to me the puzzle 
of the road terminating in the sea. ‘This road was made for low water : 
the tide is now,’ he said, ‘about half in; a quarter of an hour later it is 
impossible to pass; but now, if you’ll pay me well, I will try and bring 
you through,—but we must not lose a moment.’ With these words he 
seated himself at one bound on the horse behind me, and we made 
7 speed we could back to the sea, which was rolling with great ra- 

. pidity. 

“‘T felt a strange sensation as we now appeared deliberately to 
plunge down into the stormy sea, and had to make our difficult way amid 
Flea waves and the rocks, which looked like ghosts in the dim twi- 

ight. 

“« We had the greatest trouble too with the horse: however, the black 
man knew the ground so perfectly that we reached the opposite coast in 
safety, though bathed up to the arms in salt-water. 

“Unluckily, the terrified beast shyed again here at a projecting rock, 
and broke both the rotten girths directly in the middle,—a mischance 
for which there was no remedy here. After all my disasters, I had the 
agreeable prospect of riding the last six miles balancing on the loose sad- 
die. My black guide had, indeed, given me the clearest directions for the 
prosecution of my journey ; but it was now so dark that the landmarks 
were no longer visible, 

“ The road lay, as it appeared to me, across a wide moor, and was at 
first quite level. After half an hour of rough and stumbling trotting, 
during which I pressed my knees as hard as possible together, that I 
might not lose my saddle, I remarked that the road turned again to the 
right into the higher range of mountains; for the climbing grew steeper 
and more continual. Here I found a woman, who was passing the night 
with her pigs or goats. The road branched off into two divisions, and I 
asked her which I must take to reach Derrinane Abbey? ‘Oh !. both lead; 
there,’ said she; ‘ but that on the left is two miles‘nearer.’ Of course I 





took this, but soon found to my cost that it was practicable only for 
goats. I execrated the old witch and her traitorous iritelligence:—my 
poor horse exhausted himself in vain efforts to climb through the blocks 
of stone, and at length, half stumbling, half ae he threw both saddle 
and me. It was impossible to keep the saddle on him alone ; it fell down 
incessantly, andI was obliged to load my own shoulders with it, and to 
lead my horse besides, Till now] had kept in pretty good temper ;—the 
spirit was still willing, but the flesh began to be weak :—the man on the 
cliff had said, only six miles further, and you are there; and now, after 
half an hour’s hard riding, the woman insisted upon it that it was still 
six miles, the shortest way, to Derrinane. I began to fear that this 
mountain fortress was not to be found, and that I was the sport of 
Kobolds, who bandied me from one to another. I seated myself on a 
stone quite out of heart, fevered with alternate heat and cold; when, 
like the voice of an angel in the wilderness, the shouts of my guide ree 
sounded in my ear, and I soon heard the trampling of his horse’s hoofs, 
He had taken quite a different way through the interior of the mountains, 
to avoid the sea, and had luckily met the woman whose direction I had 
followed. 

‘In the delicious feeling of present security, I forgot all my disasters, 
loaded my deliverer with the saddle and my wet cloak, gave vp my horse 
to his guidance, and seated myself upon his, thus making what speed I 
might. We had, in fact, five miles yet to ride, and that through a moun- 
tain pass surrounded by precipices,—but I can give you no further de- 
scription of the road. The darkness was so complete, that I was obliged 
to strain my eyes to the utmost to follow the man, who appeared only like 
adim shadow flitting indistinctly before me. I perceived by the stumbling 
of my horse that we were on uneven ground; I felt that it was a con- 
tinual alternation of steep ascents and descents ; that we waded through 
two deep and rapid mountain-torrents,—but that was all :—now and then, 
indeed, I suspected, rather than saw, that a bare wall of rock rose by m 
side, or the deeper black beneath me betrayed the precipice whic 
yawned below. 

** At length,—at length a bright light broke through the darkness; the 
road grew more even; here and there a bit of hedge was visible; and in 
a few minutes we stopped at the gate of an ancient building standing on 
the rocky shore, from the windows of which a friendly golden radiance 
streamed through the night. 

«The tower clock was striking eleven; and I was, I confess, somewhat 
anxious as to my dinner, especially as 1 saw no living being, except a man 
in a dressing-gown at an upper window. Soon, however, I heard sounds 
in the house; a handsomely-dressed servant appeared, bearing silver 
candlesticks, and opened the door of a room, in which I saw with astonish- 
ment a company of from fifteen to twenty persons sitting at along 
table, on which were placed wine and dessert. A tall handsome man, of 
cheerful and agreeable aspect, rose to receive me, apologized for havin 
given me up in consequence of the lateness of the hour, regretted that 
had made such a journey in such terrible weather, presented me in a cur- 
sory manner to his family, who formed the majority of the company, and 
then conducted me to my bedroom. This wasthe great O’Connell. 

‘* On my return to the dining-room I found the greater part of the 
company there assembled. I was most hospitably entertained ; and it 
would be ungrateful not to make honourable mention of Mr. O’Connell’s 
old and capital wine. As soon as the ladies had quitted us, he drew his 
seat near me, and Ireland was of course the subject of our conversa- 
tion. He asked meif I had yet seen many of the curiosities of Ireland? 
whether I had been at the Giant’s Causeway ?—‘ No,’ replied I, laughing, 
‘ before I visit the Giant’s Causeway, I wished to sce Ireland’s Giants ;’— 
and therewith drank a glass of claret to his high undertakings.” 

In addition to a great many admirable sketches of Irish society 
in the provinces, we have some very amusing anecdotes of Lady 
Morean’s society. The exactness and discriminativeness of this 
sketch of her Ladyship, and the very pleasing account he gives 
of her domestic life, will, while it amuses, prove the correctness of 
the author's observation. We ali know Lady Morean, and can 
pretty well judge of the effect her manners, opinions, and talents 
ought to have on a liberal and well-informed foreigner, of good 
taste and experience in good society. Irish society is one of the 
most fruitful subjects a writer could choose ; and he neither could 
have a better text nor a better beacon—we do not say guide— 
than the authoress of the Wild Irish Girl. ; ’ 

Weare not sure that Lady Morean will be quite content with 
the Prince’s report of her hospitalities. Assuredly she, who has 
introduced every foreign title of eminence into her travels, cannot 
complain of her name being taken a liberty with, The Prince is 
quite candid with respect to her, and in fact pays her a greater 
compliment in deeds than in words. He seems to have spent every 
spare moment in Dublin at her house; though he confesses 
that Lady Morean’s principal charm lay in her nieces. His 
reports of the amusement he met with in the society of Lady 
Morgan are too entertaining to be omitted; and we are naturally 
desirous of learning what foreigners think of one who appears to 
think of none but them. : ; 

The following passages contain the Prince’s anecdotes of cer- 
tainly one of the cleverest and most remarkable women ofthe pre- 
sent day. 

“«T spent a very pleasant evening to-day at Lady M ’s, The com- 
pany was small, but amusing, and enlivened by the presence of two very 
pretty friends of our hostess, who sang in the best Italian style. I talked 
a great deal with Lady M on various subjects, and she has talent 
and feeling enough always to excite a lively interest in her conversation. 
On the whole, I think I did not say enough in her favour in my former 
letter; at any rate, I did not oer know te nd her most charming quali- 
ties,—that of possessing two such pretty relatives. i 

“The conivereations fell upon her works, and she asked me how I liked 
her Salvator Rosa? ‘I have not read it,’ replied 1; ‘ because’ (1 added by 
way of excusing myself, ‘tant bien que mal.’) ‘ I like your fictions so 
much, that I did not choose to read any thing historical from the pen of 
the most imaginative of romance writers.’ ‘ O, that is only a romance, 
said she; ‘ you may read it, without any qualms of conscience. Very 
well,’ thought I; ‘ probably that will apply to your travels to, —but this 
I kept to myself. ‘Ah,’ said she, ‘believe me, it is only ennui that sets 
my pen in motion ; our destiny in this world is such a wretched one that 
I try to- forget it in writing” (Probably the Lord Lieutenant had not in- 
vited: her, or some other great personage had failed in his engagement to 
her, for she -was quite out of spirits. “What a fearful puzzle is this 
world |’ said she: ‘Is there a presiding power or not? Andif there be 
one, and he were malevolent ! what a horrible idea!’ ‘But in. Heaven’s 
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name,’ replied I, ‘how can a woman of sense, like you,—forgive me,— 
utter such nonsense?’ ‘Ah, I know well enough all that you can say on 
that subject,’ said she; ‘certainty no man can give me.’ This obscurity 
in a most acute mind was unintelligible to me, evenina woman. (‘Ne 
vous en fachez pas, Julie !’) 

“ Lady M ’s husband, formerly a physician, now a philosopher 
and author, and what the French call ‘un bon homme,’ affecting more- 
over the man of taste and judgment, gave me a book of his, containing 
a thoroughly materialist system of philosophy: there are, however, some 
good things in it, and it fas altogether more merit than I should have 
expected from the author. I was busied in reading it half the night. 
From the unconnected and daring character of the whole, I however con- 
cluded either that Lady M had written a considerable portion of it 
herself, or at least that these views of things had thrown her mind into 
such a state of doubt and confusion, that she had actually imagined the 
question whether God might not possibly be malevolent. Your celebrated 
people are but men like others, Heaven knows !—scholars and states. 
men, philosophers and poets. At every acquaintance of this sort that I 
make, I think of Oxenstierna, who, when his young son expressed some 
hesitation and diffidence as to the part he should play at the Congress of 
Miinster in the presence of so many great and wise men, replied with a 
smile, ‘ Ah, my son, depart in peace, and see by what manner of men the 
world is governed !’”—Vol. II. p. 102—105. 

* * * 








* 

“My last and longest visit this morning was to the sweet girls I met 
at Lady M——’s. took them some Italian music, which they sang 
like nightingales, and with a total absence of all pretension and all affec- 
tation. Their father is a distinguished physician; and like most of the 
“ doctors’ of eminence here, a ‘ Baronet’ or ‘ Knight,’ a title which 
is not esteemed a mark of nobility in England, although some 
families of great antiquity and consideration bear it. There are, 
however, Creti and Pleti, as among our lower nobility. A Baronet is 

nerally called not by his family, but by his Christian, name; as Sir 

harles, Sir Anthony; as in Vienna they say, Graf Tinterle, Kiirst 
Muckerle, and soon. The medical Knight of whom I now speak, re- 
ceived his title in consequence of the establishment of excellent baths, 
and isa very interesting man. His wife seemed to me still more remark- 
able for talent. Sheis very superior to her celebrated relative in accurate 
tact and judgment, and possesses an extraordinary power of mimicry, 
whose comic bent does not always spare her own family. The daughters, 
though perfectly different, are both very original; the one in the gentle, 
the other in the wild ‘genre.’ I always call her Lady M—’s ‘ wild Irish 
girl.’ All three have a characteristic nationality,* and indeed have never 
quitted Ireland. 

“In the evening Lady M—told me that the translations of her works, 
which were often so bad as to destroy the sense, were a source of great 
vexation toher. In her Letters on Italy, for instance, where she says of 
the Genoese, ‘They bought the scorn of all Europe,’ the translator read 
for scorn, corn, and wrote, ‘Génes dans ce temps achetait tout le blé de 
l'Europe’ ”—Vol. II. p. 108, 109. 

s e . e * 5 

**T spend a great deal of my time with the little nightingales, see Lady 
M— frequently, and avoid general society as much asI can. The young 
ladies keep a burlesque journal, in which they write a chronicle of their 
daily ‘ fata,’ illustrated with the most extravagant drawings, which is in- 
finitely diverting. After that, we sing, talk, or act pictures, in which the 
mother, with her talent for the drama, contrives admirable dresses out of 
the most heterogeneous materials. You would have laughed if you had seen 
the ‘ wild Irish girl,’ with moustaches and whiskers marked with char- 
coal, pocket-handkerchief and stick in her hand, come in as my carica- 
ture. These girls have an inexhaustible fund of grace and vivacity, ex- 
tremely un-English, but truly Irish. 

“ The eldest, who is eighteen, has brown eyes, and hair of a most sin- 
gular kind and expression: the latter has a sort of deep golden hue 
without being red, and in the former is a tranquil humid glow, over 
which comes at times a perfectly red light like that of fire; but yet 
it always remains only an intense glow, not a lightning-flash like that 
which often glances from the eyes of the little wild girl. With her, all is 
flame ; and under her maidenly blushes there often breaks out the deter- 
mination and high spirit of a boy. Indiscreet, and carried away by the 
impulse of the moment, she sometimes gives way to too great vivacity, 
which however, from her sweet simplicity and inimitable grace, does but 
enhance the charm which distinguishes her. To-day, when my carriage 
was announced, I exclaimed with a sigh, ‘ Ah, que cette voiture vient mal 
a peapes Y ‘Eh bien,’ cried she, with the perfect air of alittle hussar 
(she was still in male costume), ‘envoyez la au diable.” A very severe 
and reproving look from her mamma, and one of terror from her gentle 
sister, covered all of her little face, that was not concealed by her dis- 
Buise, over and over with scarlet; she cast down her eyes ashamed, and 

ooked indescribably pretty. 
** Lady M—— received me to-day in her authoress-boudoir, where I 
found her writing, not without some view to effect, elegantly dressed, 
and with a mother-of-pearl and gold pen in her hand. She was employed 
on anew book, for which she had invented a very good title, ‘ Memoirs of 
Myself and for Myself.” She asked me whether she should put ‘ of my- 
self’ or ‘ for myself’ first. I decided for the former as the more natural 
order; for 1 observed she must write, before she can have written. Upon 
this we fell into a sportive contest, in which she reproached me with my 
German pedantry, and maintained that hitherto ‘ bonnet blanc’ and 
* blanc bonnet’ had been the same; the justice of which I was obliged to 
admit. The motto she had chosen was from Montaigne, ‘ Je n’enseigne 
Pas, Je raconte.’ She read me some passages, which | thought very good. 

his woman, who appears so superficial, isquite another being when she 
takes the pen in her hand. 

“* She told me that she intended to go next winter to Paris, and wished 
to go oninto Germany, but that she had a great dread of the Austrian 
police. I advised her to goto Berlin. ‘ Shall not I be persecuted there ?’ 
said she. ‘God forbid!’ rejoined I: ‘in Berlin talent is worshipped: 
only I advise you to take at least one of your pretty young friends, who 
is fond of dancing and dances well, so that you may be invited to the 
balls at court, and may thus have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with our amiable and accomplished young military men: they are well 
worth knowing, and you may not find any other way of being introduced 
tothem.’ At this moment her husband entered, and begged me to get 
his philosophical work translated into German, that he might not figure 
there only as aid-de-camp to his wife, but fly with his own wings. I 
promised all he wished ; but observed that a new prayer-book would have 
a better chance of success at the present day than a new system of phi- 
losophy, of which we had enough already.”—Vol. II. p. 111—114. 


* This is seldom to be met with in fashionable society, from the tyrannical de- 
mands of English education, which have a very wide influence in the three king- 
doms. You observe, therefore, that I often confound English and Irish under one 
common name; | ought more properly to call them British. 








cs 7 * * . . 

** T dined at Lady M——’s. She had invited me by a note, such as I have 
receivedja dozen of during[my stay here :—I must mention them as charac. 
teristic, for I never in my life saw worse calligraphy or a more negli. 
gent style from a lady’s pen. The aim of the great authoress was mani- 
fest;—to announce the most perfect ‘insouciance,’ the most entire 
‘abandon,’ in the affairs of ordinary life; just as the great solo dancers 
in Paris affect to walk with their toes turned in, that they may not betray 
the dancer by profession. At table Lady M——, with her aid-de-camp 
K. Cl , ‘faisoient les frais d’esprit obligé’” Mr. Shiel, too, appeared 
in the character of an agreeable man of the world. The most amusing 
part of the entertainment, however, was the acting of proverbs by Lady 
M and her sister, who both extemporized admirably in French. 
Among others, they performed ‘ Love me, love my dog,’ as follows: 

“* Dramatis persone :—Lady M——, an old coquette ; Lady C——, an 
Irish ‘fortune-hunter;’ her eldest daughter, the French femme-de- 
chambre; the youngest, a captain of the Guards, a lover of the lady. 
Scene the first:—Lady M—— with her maid at her toilet. Confiden- 
tial advice of Josephine, in the course of which she betrays various laugh- 
able secrets of the toilet. Distress of the coquette at the first appear- 
ance of wrinkles. Assurances of the Abigail that, by candle-light, no- 
body can be handsomer. As a proof of this, the various lovers are 
adduced, and love-affairs of former times recapitulated. ‘La Comtesse 
convient de ses conquétes,’ and with much humour draws a picture 
of her triumphs. ‘ Chut!’ criesthe waiting-maid, ‘ j’entends le capitaine, 
This personage, an exclusive, enters with great ‘ fracas,’ carrying a little 
dog under his arm, and after some tender compliments tells her that he 
is obliged to rejoin his regiment, and wishes to leave her his little Fidéle, 
that the fair Countess may never forget to remain ‘ fidéle’ to him. Bur- 
lesque protestations, sobs, embraces, farewells. Scarcely is the Captain 
gone, when the Irishman appears with a marriage-contract in his hand, 
by which the Countess is to assign over her whole fortune to him. Like 
aman well versed in womankind, he treats her somewhat cavalierly, 
though with a display of passion, so that after a feeble defence and a 
little scene, she consents. Meanwhile the Irishman observes the little 
dog, and asks with some surprise whose it is. Shestammers out a sort of 
apologetic answer. O’Connor MacFarlane now plays the part of the in- 
furiate jealous lover. The women vainly attempt to appease him; he 
storms, and insists on the instant dismissal of the intruder. The Countess 
makes an attempt to faint,—but all is in vain; even Josephine, who 
during the discussion of the marriage-contract has just received a purse 
behind her mistress’s back, takes the part of the incensed Irishman, who 
with one hand holds back his lady, and with the other at length throws 
the unfortunate little dog out at the door. But, alas! at this very mo- 
ment the Captain returns to bring the collar which he had forgotten, 
and Fidéle jumps into his arms. The terrified women take to flight; the 
men measure each other with their eyes. O’Connor MacFarlane utters 
dreadful menaces ; but the Captain draws his sword, and his antagonist 
jumps out at the window. The skeleton is meagre; but the spirit, hu- 
mour, and wit, by which it was filled out, rendered it extremely enter- 
taining. The imperfections of the costume made it only more piquant. 
The ladies, for instance, had put on a coat and waistcoat over their own 
dresses, and stuck a hat on their heads; their swords were riding-whips, 
and Fidéle a muff.”—Vol. II. p. 131—134, 


About this time the ‘author tells us he was obliged to re- 
sort to what he calls his grand expedient; which is, ‘ to give 
his word of honour to himself” either to do or not to do some- 
thing: we do not know whether this had any reference to society 
he seems to have found so agreeable, and from which he very 
shortly after makes his escape. 

Of England we can only spare room for one sketch: it repre- 
sents a scene which every one has witnessed, but not seeing it 
with the eye of a foreigner, probably no one has laughed at be- 
fore—an English coffeeroom at an inn. 


“It is very diverting to observe the perfect uniformity with which all 
behave, as if machines out of one workshop. This is particularly obser- 
vable in their eating: though placed at separate tables, and no individual 
taking the slightest notice of any other, they all seemed to have exactly 
the same usages, exactly the same gastronomic tastes. Nobody eats soup, 
which, unless bespoken beforehand, is not to be had. (This is the reason, by- 
the-by, for which my old Saxon servant left me. He declared that he could 
not exist any longer in such a state of barbarism—without soup!) A 
larze joint of roast meat is commonly carried from one to another, and 
each cuts off what he likes. This is accompanied by potatoes or other 
vegetables, boiled in water; and a ‘ plat de ménage’ filled with sauces is 
placed on every table; beer is poured out, and there, in a common way, 
ends the dinner. Only the luxurious eat fish before the meat. 

“*But now follows the second stage. The table-cloth is removed ; 
clean plate, and knife and fork, laid; wine and a wine-glass, and a few 
miserable apples or pears, with stony ship-biscuits, are brought: and 
now the diner seems to begin to enjoy tranquillity and comfort. His 
countenance assumes an expression of satisfaction; apparently sunk in 
profound meditation, leaning back in his chair and looking fixedly 
straight before him, he suffers a sip of wine to glide down his throat 
from time to time, only breaking the death-like silence by now and then 
laboriously craunching his rocky biscuits. ; ; 

“‘ When the wine is finished, follows stage the third,—that of digestion. 
All motion now ceases: his appetite being satiated, he falls into a sort of 
magnetic sleep, only distinguishable from the natural by the open eyes. 
After this has lasted for half an hour or an hour, all at once it ceases; he 
cries out, as if under the influence of some sudden possession, ‘ Waiter, 
my slippers ;? and seizing a candle, walks off gravely to his chamber to 
meet his slippers and repose. 

“This farce acted by five or six men at once has often amused me more 
than a puppet-show; and I must add, that with the exception of the 
incident of the slippers, pretty nearly the same scene is represented in 
the first clubs of the metropolis. I scarcely ever saw an Englishman read 
at dinner; I am not sure that they don’t think it an act of indecorum— 
perhaps of impiety—like singing or dancing on a Sunday for instance. 
Perhaps however, it is only arule of dietetics converted by time into a 
law which no vivacity of temper can break through. 

‘‘Englishmen who do not belong to the aristocracy, and are not very 
rich, usually travel without a servant by the mail or stage-coach, which 
deposits them at the inn. The man who waits on strangers to the coach, 
cleans their boots, &c. has the universal appellation ‘ Boots.’ It is, ac- 
cordingly, ‘Boots’ who brings your slippers, helps you to pull off your 
boots, and then departs ; first asking at what time you will have, not as in 
Germany, your coffee, but your hot water to shave. He appears with 
it punctually at the appointed hour, and brings your clothes cleanly 
brushed. The traveller then hastens to dress himself and to return to his 
beloved coffee-room, where the ingredients of breakfast are richly spread 
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upon his table. To this meal he seems to bring more animation than to 
any other, and indeed I think more appetite; for the number of cups of 
tea, the masses of bread and butter, eggs and cold meat, which he de- 
vours, awaken silent envy in the breast, or rather in the stomach, of the 
less capable foreigner. He is now not only permitted, but enjoined (by 
custom, his gospel) to read. At every cup of tea he unfolds a newspaper 
of the size ef a table-cloth. Not a single speech, crim con, murder or 
other catastrophe invented by the ‘ accident-maker’ in London, escapes 
him. 

‘Like one who would rather die of a surfeit than leave any thing uneaten 
which he had paid for, the systematic Englishman thinks that, having 
called for a newspaper, he ought not to leave a letter of it unread. By 
this means his breakfast lasts several hours, and the sixth or seventh cup 
is drunk cold. I have seen this glorious meal protracted so long that it 
blended with dinner; and you will hardly believe me when I assure you, 
that a light supper followed at midnight without the company quitting 
the table.” 

We ought to express our gratitude to the translator, not only 
for introducing this work to our notice, but also for having per- 
formed his task in so admirable a manner. It is the first really 
readable translation from the German that we have met with. 


That Colonel Leacu has a most legitimate claim to the title of 
being an Old Soldier, a mere enumeration of the scenes of his ser- 
vice would prove. He began his military career in the West Indies; 
he was at the Siege of Copenhagen in 1807 ; and all through the 
Peninsular War, from 1808 to its close in 1814, in the South of 
France. Again, he formed a part of the Duke of WELLINGTON’'s 
army, in the Netherlands ; fought at Quatre Bras, and on the 
great day of Waterloo commanded a battalion over above La 
Haye Sainte, on the left of the British force, and at a point where 
great service was performed and great sufferings endured. Is not 
this enough to satiate the God of War himself? He tells us very 
candidly, that he has no pretensions to writing a history of the Pe- 
ninsular War, which his Light Division comrade, Colonel Napier, 
has already done—and few may hope to approachhim ; but thereare 
other things besides regular history, and they who choose to run 
through the Rough Sketches will find atleast a little about “ voyages, 
storms, shipwrecks, yellow fevers, musquitoes, sangaree and sanga- 
rorum, sharks, dolphins, and flying-fish; night marches and day 
marches, camps and bivouacs,advances and retreats, skirmishes, bat- 
tles, and sieges ; signoras,waltzes, boleros, and fandangos; bull fights, 
wild boar shooting, wolves, and red-deer; British soldiers, and 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese ;” all of which he has endea- 
voured to depict in their true colours. Well done, old officer of 
the Light Division! Most assuredly he must be a man of nimble 
wit to run over so much interesting matter in one various volume. 

We have been very much pleased with this officer's stories; next 
to hearing them at the fireside is reading them there. The work 
is well timed—excellent Christmas reading. 


The False Step and The Sisters divide between them three vo- 
lumes. The first tale is a beautiful specimen of the modern 
novel: it is hardly possible to imagine any thing more severe in 
principle, or more flimsy in construction. It is in fact the history 
of the most innocent and involuntary divorcée in the world; who 
entails the most exquisite misery on her progeny, by the effect 
which her fame has upon their reputation. The young lady 
principally concerned, the divurcée's daughter, is married, and 
is confessedly little short of an angel—the breath of slander 
never eyen approached her: the man who has wedded her 
in spite of his own prejudices adores her, and in her worships 
the very goddess of chastity and purity of mind,—for she is even 
more pure than the angels, through whose minds we have the au- 
thority of Miztron for saying, that evil thoughts may come and 
go—quickly to be sure—but into this lady’s chaste imagination no 
impurity ever ventures: and yet this same husband deserts his wife, 
because she visits an unhappy friend, without knowing the nature of 
her unhappiness, and because of an epigram, said to have appeared 
in the Morning Post. O ye Gods! this is too much even for the 
idea of aristocratical virtue and purity (they are all aristocrats, of 
course) entertained by simple maidens in the mountains of Wales, 
or on the fells of Westmoreland. 


The Two Sisters is a better story, better made out, better con- 
ducted; indeed we see talent in it, which would lead us to pro- 
nounce the False Step as a very unlucky mistake on the part of 
the authoress,—for we conceive the writer to be a lady, by the ex- 
treme feminineity of her notions, A fine honest-hearted girl con- 
ceives a youthful affection for a youth going to the West Indies: 
the affection is mutual. He stays many years, but always talks 
of returning ‘‘ to Constance Forester and England.” He does 
come home at last; but Constance has a younger sister, who 
answers far more nearly to his youthful recollections than her 
maidenly senior: he falls in love with the junior, and dire and 
deep is the tragedy—death is dealt out to one sister, madness to 
the other. This is certainly very like the world as it goes! 


The new Number of the “ Standard Novels” contains Mrs. 
SHELLEy's Frankenstein, and by way of Supplement, ScHiLLER's 
Ghost-Seer. Everybody is familiar with Mrs, SHeLiey’s Monster; 
perhaps there is no modern invention which has taken a more 
thorough hold of the popular imagination. This edition is dis- 
tinguished, besides its cheapness, by certain emendations of style, 
but more particularly by a very pleasant little history of the origin 
of her romance. Mr. SHexuiey and his wife were the neighbours 
of Lord Byron in the summer of 1816, in Switzerland, while he 





was writing his glorious Third Canto of Childe Harold; the sum- 
mer was wet and_ ungenial, and the parties were a good deal con-. 
fined within-doors, and seemed to have wanted occupation. 


‘* « We will each write a ghost story,’ said Lord Byron; and his propo- 
sition was acceded to. There were four of us. The noble author began 
a tale, a fragment of which he printed at the end of his poem of Mazeppa. 
Shelley, more apt to embody ideas and sentiments in the radiance of 
brilliant imagery, and in the music of the most melodious verse that 
adorns our language, than to invent the machinery of a story, commenced 
one founded on the experiences of his early life. Poor Polidori had some 
terrible idea about a skull-headed lady, who was so punished for peeping 
through a key-hole—what to see I forget—something very shocking an 
wrong of course; but when she was reduced toa worse condition than the 
renowned Tom of Coventry, he did not know what to do with her, and 
was obliged to dispatch her to the tomb of the Capulets, the only place 
for which she was fitted. The illustrious poets, also, annoy ed by the 
platitude of prose, speedily relinquished their uncongenial task. 

“‘T busied myself to think of a story,—a story to rival those which had 
excited us to this task—one which would speak to the mysterious fears 
of our nature, and awaken thrilling horror—one to make the reader 
dread to look round, to curdle the blood, and quicken the beatings of the 
heart. If 1 did not accomplish these things, my ghost story would beun- 
worthy of its name. I thought and pondered—vainly. I felt that blank 
incapability of invention which is the greatest misery of authorship, when 
dull Nothing replies to our anxious invocations. Have you thought of a 
story? I was asked each morning, and each morning I was forced to 
reply with a mortifying negative.” 

At length a conversation between SHELLEY and Byron, on gal- 
vanism, reanimation, and the composition and manufacture of an. 
animal, suggested a dream to the lady listener, and the dream sug- 
gested the subject. 


‘* Night waned upon this talk, and even the witching hour had gone 
by, before we retired to rest. When I placed my head on my pillow, I 
did not sleep, nor could I be said to think. My imagination, unbidden, 
possessed and guided me, gifting the successive images that arose in my 
mind with a vividness far beyond the usual bounds of reverie. Isaw— 
with shut eyes, but acute mental vision,—I saw the pale student of un- 
hallowed arts kneeling beside the thing he had put together. I saw the 
hideous phantasm of a man stretched out, and then, on the work- 
ing of some powerful engine, show signs of life, and:stir with an 
uneasy, half vital motion. Frightful must it be; for.supremely fright- 
ful would be the effect of any human endeavour to mock the stupendous 
mechanism of the Creator of the.world. His success would terrify the 
artist : he would rush away from his odious handywork, horror-stricken, 
He would hope that, left to itself, the slight spark of life which he had 
communicated would fade; that this thing, which had received such im- 
perfect animation, would subside into dead matter ; and he might sleep 
in the belief that the silence of the grave would quench for ever the 
transient existence of the hideous corpse which he had looked upon as 
the cradle of life. He sleeps; but he is awakened; he opens his eyes; 
behold the horrid thing stands at his bedside, opening his curtains, and 
looking on him with yellow, watery, but speculative eyes. 

‘Tl opened mine in terror. The idea so possessed my.-mind, that a 
thrill of fear ran through me, and I wished to exchange the ghastly 
image of my fancy for the realities around. Iseethem still; the very 
room, the dark parquet, the closed shutters, with the moonlight struggling 
through, and the sense I had that the glassy lake and white high Alps were 
beyond. I could not so easily get rid of my hideous phantom; still it 
haunted me. I must try to think of something else. 1 recurred to my 
ghost story—my tiresome, unlucky ghost story! O! if I could only con- 
trive one which would frighten my reader as I myself had been frightened 
that night! 

“Swift as light and as cheering was the idea that broke in upon me. 
‘I have found it! What terrified me will terrify others ; and I need only 
describe the spectre which had haunted my midnight pillow.’ On the 
morrow I announced that I had thought of a story. I began that day with 
the words, Jt was on a dreary night of November, making only a transcript 
of the grim terrors of my waking dream.” 

This recurrence to these pleasant times must have been not a 
little painful to the authoress—the widow of such a friend and 
husband as SHELLEY. She alludes to these feelings in a conclud- 
ing sentence or two, which seems to us very touching. 

** And now, once again, I bid my hideous progeny go forth and prosper. 
I have an affection for it, for it was the offspring of happy days, when 
death and grief were but words, which found no true echo in my heart. 
Its several pages speak of many a walk, many a drive, and many a conver- 
sation, when I was not alone; and my companion was one who, in this 
world, I shall never see more. But this is for myself; my readers have 
nothing to do with these associations.” 


The Cottager's Friendly Guide is a tract particularly full of 
useful information. It is certainly much indebted to CoBBert ; 
but it is of little consequence who first put the matter together, 
provided it be sound, and well and duly circulated. This tract has 
a considerable advantage over ConBert, in going more into the 
culinary details of a cottage by which the housewife is taught good 
methods of preparing cheap and palatable dinners. In this our 
peasantry are miserably deficient: they are ignorant of the art of 
making a little animal food go a great way—it is the art of flavours 
ing. There are good and practicable instructions on this head in 
the little tract before us. It ought to be known that the price is 
only sixpence, or five shillings per dozen for distribution. Some 
philanthropist ought to buy the copyright, and circulate it at two- 
pence per copy. 





Native Hyprocen.—During last summer, a bore was put down at 
Johnstone, to the depth of 150 feet, for the purpose of procuring water. 
The boring was mostly through shale or till. At the depth of 125 feet, 
or thereby, the workmen heard a noise proceeding from the bore, whi ch 
they supposed to be from water rushing upwards, but which proved to be 
from gas. ‘The bore was sunk 25 feet deeper, when an abundant supply 
of water was procured, so as nearly to rise to the surface. The supply 
of gas, however, did not fail. It continues to ascend through the superin} 
cumbent column of water, with a hissing noise; and, when a light is 
applied, burns with a blue flame—Greenock Advertiser, 
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INSURANCE OFFICES. 


‘ NLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Office Removed to 78, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
Subscribed a 500,0001, 


DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. Chairman. 

Rev. John Lonsdale, B.D. John Dixon, Esq. 

Rev. James Macdonald, M.A, James Kibbiewhite, Esq. 

G. G. Babington, Es Samuel Merriman, M.D. 

George Birkbeck, Mb. Samuel Mills, Esq. 

W. Beatty, M.D. F.R.S. Sir George Pocock. 

A. Chichester, Esq. M.P. Ashby Smith, M.D. 

H, J. Cholmeley, tip. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
mas Davis, Esq. George Vance, E 

The following are among the Advantages of this Institution, 

L Afforiing to all Classes of Persons, whether in the Church, the 
Medical Profession, the Law, the Army, the Navy, or in any 
other station of life, the Utmost Advantage that can be derived 
from the system of Life Assurance. 

2. Dividing the Profits among the assured every five years, which 
oo their option) may be added to the Policy, or applied in re- 

ucing the future Payments of Premium, 

3. Extending the advantages of Life Assurance to persons subject 
to such deviations from the common stand: ard of health, as do 
not essentially tend to shorten life, instead of excluding those 
afflicted with Gout, Rupture, and other complaints, 

4. Granting and purchasing annuities. 

5, Making no charge for entrance, nor fine for non-appearance. 

-Reduced rates of premium, 
Prospectuses and full information may be had (gratis) of any of 
the Company’s Agents, or Ly addressing a letter to the Secretary. 
JOS. PINCK ARD, Resident Secretary. 
No. 78, Great Russell Street Bloomsbury Square, London, 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS: 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS, 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772. 


Patneer tee EARL OF ROMNE™’. 
Vice- jig a toh 








Lord de Dunstanville Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Lord Kenyon Charles Edward Pigou, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. "sir. Peel, Bt. M.P. 

Treasurer—BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, Esq. 


Avpirors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the Second Day of November 1831, the cases of 43 Pe- 
titioners were considered, of which 25were approved, 10 rejected, 
8 inadmissible, and 5 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held 5th of October, 129 debtors, of whom 97 
had wives and 240 children have been discharged from the Prisons 
of England and Wales; the expense of whose liberation, including 
every charge connected with the Society, was 8811. 7s. 10d. ; and the 
following Benefactions si veg since the last Report :— 


L Ls. 
Rey. C. B. Charlewood..A. 2 3 John pny a eng 0 
eccccecteses 2 01} Hon, Ann Vernon, per 
Charles Stanhope, Esq. ‘A.5 5] Mesars. Hoare andCo,A.1 1 
Richard Terry, Esq. per . Kent, Esq. per Messrs. 
Mess. Drummond &Co.A.2 0| Dorrien and Co. ... +10 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, Ham- 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 
7, Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by those 
who are inclined to support the Charity, and where the Society 
meek on the first W ednesday i in every | Month. J. LUNN, Sec. 














SHIPS ABOUT TO SAIL. 

A REGULAR TRADER. HAS ROOM FOR 
GOODS ONLY. 

IRECT for HOBART TOWN and 


SYDNEY. The remarkably fast-sailing, First Class, Eng- 
lish-built Brig, RESOURCE, Burthen 242 Tons. SAMUEL 
SMITH, Commander. Loadingin the London Dock. Has ve 
lent Accommodations for Passengers, and will sail in November. For 
Pate and Passage apply to WALTER BUCHANAN, 4, Leaden- 

all Street. 





MEASUREMENT 








ARTS AND MANUFACTURES: 
MOKY HOUSES.—As the season is fast 


wK approaching when the pees} of a Boy Side are often 
diminished by the arrogance of SM HIMNIES, the pro- 
prietors of the Improved PATENT BRICK FLUE. beg to call the 
attention of the Public, not only to the advantages of this invention, 
but also to the permanent mode they adopt in remedying the most 
defective Flues, when all other temporary methods generally 
resorted to have failed. The only Warehouse is No. 38, King Street, 
Holborn, and all Letters must be Post Paid. 





PORTABLE HOT AIR BATHS. 
HOLERA!—The immediate application 


of Dry Heat constitutes the very first and most important 
remedy in Cholera, and is urged upon general attention by the Board 
of Health. The Bath now offered to the Public is so simple in its 
contrivance, oe. ) easy of application, and the heat so instantaneously 
bt e (it may be administered to a patient 
in bed), that = family should for one hour be without one sat thi 8 
momentous period. Price Two Guineas pl Tob 
only of the inventor, Mr, Culverwell, at his Bathing Rooms, 
Founders Court, Lothbury, back of the Bank, where Warm, Va- 
pour, Shampooing, and Snlphur Baths are always ready for im- 
mediate administration. Warm Bath 2s, 6d. Twelve Do. il. 1s, 











GREAT SAVING IN CHEMICAL 

PPARATUS and TESTS may be effected by Students 

at the HOSPITALS and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ve Says of scien- 

tific instruction, by making their purchases of W. H. POTTER, 
successor to Mr. éc UM, at the Laboratory, No. ll, Old Com; 
ton Street, London, Seth article is warranted of the best wor' 





manshi and sold at the least ible profit; W. H. Potter being 
erst ed, that a REDUCTION made in the prices of APPA- 
ATUS and TESTS, will materially tend to the i d cultiva- 





tion of a science at once the most interesting and useful. Amongst 

the articles articularly recommended are, Black’s Portable Fur- 

mace. ’s Universal Furnace. Black Table Furnace, 

Potter’s Improved Furnace, inten to answer the combined 

ot go of a Blast, ys Bs Expelling, Reverberatory, and 
le Furnace. 


‘al Pepys’ Gas Holder, with convenience for Blow- 
“Lins Apparatus. Table Blowpi Tron.Retorts for Oxygen Gas. 


} eumatic Troughs, atl sizes. Argand Lamps. Glass Spirit Lamps. 
ad Rotins of Wedgewood Ware, Glass, &c. Gurn 
J 


Oxy! regen Bi Plate Electrical Machines. Cylinder 
Electrical ao wa Pocket Bi | a as Powerful Galvanic Bat- 
Pair Mortars. ANA- 


BS pny ee descriptive of every 
vartety 4 ‘of A ae out their peculiar uses and modes 
of operation, fay hall at th ‘the 7s Leora Price we, and —_ 





(2) 
Arts and Manufactures—Continued. 
EFORM IN SHAVING, 


Effectually carried by means of MECHI’S Celebrated 
RAZORS, STROPS, and STROP PASTE (invented 1827). No. 4, 
Leadenhall Street, the fourth houze from Cornhill, Printed in- 
structions for Easy Shaving, with a Cate alogue of articles and 
prices, ‘ gratis, ”” Some extraordinary Bargains in Table Cutlery, 
Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Tea Caddies, Bagatelle Tables, Back- 
gammon, Draft, and Chess Boards, Writing Desks, Trav elling Cases, 
and Small Cutlery. 


‘O ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, AND 
DRAFTSMEN.—The utmost attention has been given to the 
Manufacture of Drawing Pencils in Cedar, by S. MORDAN and 
Cco., by pledge themselves to supply nothing but Pure Cumber- 
land Lead, thereby removing those objections and annoyances so 
frequently complained of in Drawing Pencils. All those who wish 
to be satisfied as to the genuineness of these Pencils, may see them 
manufactured at No. 22, Castle Street, Finsbury, which establish- 
ment now has the honour, exclusively, to sup ply all the Govern- 
ment Offices, Sold retail by all respectalje Stationers, &. through- 
out the United Kingdom.—S. MORDAN and CO.’S name is on 
each Pencil. 











DRESS. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 

~MITH, CORSS, AND WEBER, 
i= TAILORS, &c. 15, New Bond Street, submit their Cash 
Prices for the best goods that can be produced. A Superior Stout 
Petersham Great Coat, Velvet Collar, Silk Binding, 41. 16s. A 
Saxony Black Dress Coat, 3l. 138. 6d. Olive or Mixed ditto, 3. 5s 
Black or Blue Frock, 4l. 4s. Olive or Mixed ditto, 31. 18s. Extra 
Fine Kersey Trowsers for winter wear, Il, 14s. Waistcoats, 15s 
A suit of Livery, 4l, 4s. Comparison the only Test. SMITH, 
ay and W. EBE R, 15, New Bond Street, next Door to Long’s 

ote 


HE ABSOLUTE FACT why the Nobi- 


lity and Gentry have submitted to pay the very high charges 
of a few Eminent Tailors, who have monopolized their } patronage 
for so long a period, is, that until now no one had succeeded in 
producing clothes which a gentleman could wear. But this mo- 
nopoly can be now but of short duration, as FLETCHER, of 33, 
NEW BOND STREET, bas produced Coats, &. &c. which cannot 
possibly be distinguished by the critical eye, even of a Brummel, 
either in make or materials, from those of any eminent Tailor in 
the Neighbourhood of Clifford Street or St. James’s, and at very 
little more than half their charges, yet obtaining a fairTradesman’s 
Profit. H. FLETCHER begs eave, in returning his grateful 
thanks to the many Noblemen and Gentlemen who have ho- 
noured him with their support since hiscommencement in business, 
to assure them that the same assiduity and exertion which has 
gained him so many patrons (whilst under an engagement to a 
very eminent West-end House) will be persevered in, thereby main- 
taining his established reputation as the only first- rate Tailor who 
has boldly stepped forward to destroy the Monopoly by which Gen- 
tlemen who do pay have forso long a period been taxed for those 
who do not. The following Scale of Prices is respectfully submitted 
for prompt payment :— 








a. Very best Liveries. 

16 6 | A Footman’s Suitcomplete l. s, d. 
6 0} with sleeves to Waistcoat, 

and Velveteen Breeches 4 50 
4 18 0} A Suit, with Kerseymere 
1140] Breeches e.sceseeeeeees 4100 
10 6} A Do. with Hair Plush do. 4156 
_ 0| AStable or Working dressl 4 6 


Ls 
Dress Coats, Blue or Black 3 
Ditto, any other Colour.. 3 
Frock Do, Blue or Black, 

skirts lined with Silk, 

Trousers, Blue or Black . 
Ditto, any other Colour. :% 
Ditto, White Drill ....... : 





Waistcoats . 5 6 Footman’s extra double 
Regimentals, “ke. upon” aug | “milled Drab Great Co: ae 
reasonable terms. with large Cape ........ 


136 

Gold or Silver Lace, and Crested Buttons, chars od the Ww cage 

Price. Deputy Lord Lieutenant’s Uniform, complete, 30 Guineas. 
Officers’ Coatees, &c. lower than at any other House in London, 








THE TOILET. 
BREWSTER’S SELECT PERFUMERY. 
LMOND and HONEY SOAP, 


combining the Emollicnt and Balsamic Properties of the 
Celebrated Pate d’Amand au Miel, with the finest Almoné Oil 
Soap, in a perfection hitherto unattainable. SAVON SANS oS 
REILLE, an Emollient and Fragrant Soap, a Compound of Vege- 
table Oils and Balsamic Herbs. EMOLLIENT BROWN WIN 
SOR SOAP. Eau Botanique, a New and Fragrant Perfume 
for the Handkerchief. Hoval perfumed Lavender, an Elegant and 
Durable Perfume, Asiatic Vegetable or Extract of Cocoa Nut Oil, 
for Dressing and promoting the Growth of Hair. Improved Vege- 
table Wash for Cleansing and Beautifying the Hair. Cold Cream 
of Almonds. Betel Nut Charcoal Tooth Powder, &c. 48, New 
Bond Street. 


2 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, recommended by the most eminent of the 
Faculty as the mildest, yet the most salutary and efficacious Den- 
tifrice, that was ever discovered, forming an efficient vegetable 
White Powder, composed of ingredients the most pure a and rare, 
and a never-failing remedy for every disease towhich the Teeth and 
Gumsare liable, ¢ radica ating all deleterious matter, at the same time 
healing, strengthening, and firmly fixing the Teeth in their sockets, 
realizing a beautiful set of Pearly Teeth, and on the Gums operates 
as an antise orbutic, restoring and sustaining their healthy oppear- 
ance, and gives fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty 
included. Each Genuine Box has the Name and Address on the 
Government Stam mp, 
**A. ROWLAND AND SON, No, 20, HATTON GARDEN.” 
Sold by them and most Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 
Also, ROWLAND’S aaa Bat: Se for the Tooth Ach, 
Swelled Face, Spasm, &c. d. per Bi 
Also, ROWLAND’S GERELEUM, oy the Head Ache, and pres 
venting Contagious Diseases. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 


Personal beauty depends somuch on the appearance and 
texture of the skin, that whatever contributes to protect it from 
injury, or to improve it, must be considered an object of importance 
to all who are solicitous to possess the adv antage which Lord Ches- 
terfield denominates ‘“ a letter of recommendation on all occa- 
sions ;” and certainly the present and future ages must feel them- 
selves indebted to the inventor of the curious chemical process by 
which soap is separated from all the impure and noxious substances 
with which, in its “gd resi it is invariably united; this refine- 
mentis d by and fragrance. Prepared and 
sold by A. PEARS, at hie Manutactary, Ni No, 55, Wells.Street, Oxford 
Street, London ; Price 1s. and Ls. 6d. per square ; and in large squares, 
which are perfumed with Otto of Roses, for 2s. 6d.—Also, 
Gentlemen’s Shaving Cakes, at 2s, 6d. But observe, that 
wheresoever, or by whomsoever sold, it never can be genuine 
without the finventor’s signature, “ A. Pears,’”’ in his own hand- 
writing. — PEARS’S BOTANIC CREAM, particularly recom- 
mended to Parents and Guardians, who wish to give their 
offspring, and those under their care, those delightful tints 
which are the true concomitants of beauty and health. MALABAR 
DENTIFRICE, for beautifying the teeth, and pengee Aas 

sonal ornament to the decline of life. PERSIAN COTTON, or 

‘ortable Rouge, for giving a delicate rose-tint to the cheek. It is 
simple in its application, and so portable vag it may be plsent 
between the leaves of a small pocket-book ; Price 2s, ‘ears’s 
Liquid Bloom of Roses and White Imperial Powder, which, by 
beautifully tinging the ‘cheeks and lips, bestows a delicacy on’the 
female countenance. CHAPPED HANDS—PEARS’S BAL- 
SAMIC CREAM for Rough or Chapped Hands. Price 1s. per pot, 
with directions for use. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


ANDLES abt per r lb-—Palace Wax Lights 
VIES, 63, St.-Martin’s Lane, opposite 

New Slaughter’s C ‘offee House, will meet the prices: of any House 
in London with the same ie na 4S ‘or Cash on delivery 
aa follows es ae 62. 64. per Fine Wax Wick Moulds, 

















or 
bag —— oe “e punetuait, and a Tiberal discount 
wed to the o 

and to all Public tnsitutions. ‘CH L CH ukgts, with eve 

requisite for Analys yy ‘AGRICULTURAL CHEST 

for examinin e Soils USEM. CHESTS for young people, 

— mpanied with Femtad dota, i directions for i ing 
ining, safe, and easy experiments, a 

yoay be accommodaing by of epee 


an Exchange of apparatus, 








er 1s. 10d. per Ib.—Or, the 
Patent Platted Wicks, le tid. by the Paper,—Fine Wax Candles, 

2s. 6d.—Sealing Wax, 4s. 6d. per Ih,—Mottled Soap, 66s. and 74s, per 
ert Yellow joap, 60s. and ¢8s.—Fine Curd, 82s.—Windsor and 
Palm Soap, 1s, 4d. per 1b.-Brown Windsor, is. 9d.—Fine Sperm 
Gil, 7s. per gall—Very Superior, 7s.6d.—Lamp Oil, 8s. and 83, 6¢.— 





Delivered in Town, and packed with care for the Country, 





(3) 
Househol Matters—Continued 
LD SHERRY.— GEORGE PHIBBS; 


late Sanford and Phibbs, formerly of New Bond Street, 

ogg leave to call the attention of the Nobility, pee P and Public 

zeneral, to his extraordinary Stock of O WINES, particu- 

tas y his Old Brown Sherry, which has never been surpassed im 

quality by any house in the trade. No, 11, Blenheim Street, Bond 
Stree 





A R Vy E ‘+ S. 
A Ma geiscent Show of AXMINSTER CARPETS. 
VET PILE—new and Splendid te signs. 
LS, new and last year’s patterr 
NSTER, SCOTCH, and ROYAL V E NETI AN, 
PURKEY CARPETS of all Sizes. 
K and GIBLETTS, 4, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 
Who have on hand a large Stock of Silk Dame » Tabourets, 
Shintzes, Merinos, and Cachmeres 















O FAMILIES FURNISHING.—JeEre- 
miAu Evans, Stove Grate Bazaar, 44 and 45, Fish Street 
Hill (removed from the late corner of Eastcheap, in consequence of 
the New London Bridge approaches), respecifully solicits the Nobi- 
lity’ and Gentry to an inspection of his new and elegant stock of 
Stove Grates, Kitchen Ranges,‘Fenders and Fire Irons, Le 
Chandeliers, Tea and Coffee Urns, Pa apie t Machée Tea Trays 
Waiters, Knives and Forks, superior plated Wares, Patent D £3 
Covers, and ever ticle of Culinary Uten.ils, on the most re 
ableterms, Also at 5, Finsbury Place South—N.B. A var iety of 
Marble, Stone, and Metal Chimney Pieces. 


G HAKSPE: ARIANA. — RICH ARD 
Bosworth Field) —BETTER DAYS 
** A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a h orse !* 
The tyrant cried; butnow the happier course, 
Not as in Richard’s days of war, but peace 
»s; the Arts refined increas 
S Blacking, my auxiliary gre and, 
Give me,’’ cries Taste, “ from 80, in the Strand. 
y-shining and Brilliant Bl: acking, Prepared by ROBERT 
» 30, Strand, London; and Sold in every Town in the 
Liquid, i in Rottles, and Paste Blacking, in Pots, at 6d, 























III. 












Kingdom. 
12d. and 18d, each. 








MEDICINES. 


HILBLAINS, RHEUMATISMS, 

SPRAINS, &. BUTLER’S CAJEPUT OPODELDOC.— 
Cajeput Oil, which is the basis of this Opodeldoc, has been long 
esteemed on the Continent as a remedy for Chronic Rheumatism, 
Spasmodiec Affections, Chilblains, Palsy, Stiffness, and enlarge. 
ment of the Joints, Sprains, Bruises, and Deafness ; combined in 
the form of Opodeldoc, it is rendered more penetrating, and conse- 

quently more efficacious as an external app’ ieation.. Rubbed upon 
the skin, by mean: flannel or the warm hand, it allays morbid 
irri tion of nerves, invigorates the absorbents, and accelerates the 
circulation. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. qe and@s. 9d. by Messrs, Butler, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, andthe most respectable De alers 
in Patent Medicines; of whom may be had, MARSH! LL’S UNI- 
VERSAL CERATE, an excellent remedy for Chilblains when 
Broken ; Scalds, Burns, Sores, Ulcers, &c. In Boxes, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. 

*,* Observe, “Butler, Cheapside,” on the Government Stamp. 


ARNETT’S BALSAM of CAPIVI 


PILLS.—These Pills consist of the pure Balsam in a palat- 
able form, and contain all its active principles, which are totally 
destroyed by every other mode of preparing it. Its efficacy in 
Diseases of the Sexual Organs, Bowels, and Lungs, particularly 
in Gonorrhaa, Discharges, Strictures, WwW eakness, Pains of the 
Loins and Kidneys, Affections of the Bladder, neglected Coughs, 
and all Disorders of Debility, is well known; and the uniform 
success of this palatable medicine has been ‘already proved in 
several thousand cases in which other remedies had failed. 

Sold in Boxes at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, by the inventor, G. H. 
Garnett, Chemist, 29, Queen Ann Street, Cavendish Square : 
also by Barclay and Sons, Farringdon” Street ; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford Street; Sandell and Co., 29, Poultry; W *ilkinson, 215, 
Strand ; Shepherd, 176, Fleet Street; and William Sutton and Co, 
Bow Church Yard. 
























At the Depét for MOXON’S EFFERVESCENT MAGNESIAN 
APERIENT, and General Patent Medicine Warehouse, SMITH 
and Co. 41, Ludgate Street, the following zoes xble preparations, 
by MOXON and SMI’ TH, may be obtained 

MAG 


OXON’S EFFERVESCENT 
NESIAN APERIENT.—This article has now become 

universally known and esteemed as an indispensable family Medi’ 
cine, that the Proprietors (MOXON and SMITH) consider it 
unnecessary further than to remark, that in Bilious Affections, 
Indigestion, Heartburn, &c. it is eminently efficacious, and is more 
over a ver oe and cooling Purgative. Sold in bottles 
2s, 9d, and 4s. 6d. 

QUININE WITH CHIRAYITA, a new Compound 
Tonic Tincture. With the tonicand febrifuge properties of Quinine, 
it is presumed that the Public are so far conversant, as to render 
in this announcement descriptive comment thereon superfluous, 
The CHIRAYITA herb, on the contrary, is but partially known: 
it may, therefore, be necessiry to observe, that it is a most useful. 
and powerful tonic and deobstruent. It isa grateful bitter, and is 
not only an excellent stomachic, but it also deterges the abdomie 
nal viscera, promotes a healthy secretion of bile, and prevents an 
accumulation of feces in the colon. The new Tonic Tincture thus 
compounded is, in addition to the purposes enumerated, strongly 
recommended for Weakness of the Stomach, Loss of Appetite, Ine 
digestion, Flatulency, general Nervous De bility, and for fortifying 
the constitution against the attacks of infectious disease. Sold in 
bottles at 28. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 


CONCENTRATED COMPOUND DECOCTION 
of SARSAPARILLA.—This preparation combines, in a concentrated 
state, all the medicinal virtues of the articles that enter the compo- 
sition of the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla of the London 
Pharmacopeia, Itis so far concentrated by steam (being entirely 
free from empyrenma), that one table spoonful added to a pint of 
pure water readily forms a pint of the Compound Decoction. High 
testimonials of the superiority of this preparation might be ad- 
duced, did not the expense of advertising prevent their publication. 
Sold in bottles at 4s. 6d., 12s., and 22s.; the latter erturvacene to 
twenty-four pints of the Decoction made in the usual way. —N.B 
Will keep good any length of time, and in any climate. 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 


Albemarle Street, November 8. 


> 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, XCI. was Published on WEDNESDAY. 
t contains Articles on 
I—MOORE’S Life of Lord Edward Fitz; were 
Il.—CROKER’S Edition 4 Boswell’ 8 Life 
111.—The BISHOP of PETERBORO’ VEPs. lite of Bentley. 


IV.—JONES on the Distribution of Wealth. 
V.—The NATURE, ORIGIN, and PROGRESS of the CHOLERA 
MOR 


BUS 
VI.—The ARCHBISHOP of aya on Political Economy. 
VIL—ROYAL GEOGRAPHICA 1 

VII. 7 sien OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL of the 20th 
October, 183 

IX. STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT.. 

« We must take the liberty of asserting, that amore malignant 
attack upon the of an ny is not to be found 
in the history of human ag HH than in a recent article in the 
Quarterly Review.’—Times, Nov. 7. 


C HOLE RA—The.-MEDICAL GA- 
ZETTE of this ,day, Nov. 12, (with an additional Shox, 
Price 1s.) contains a mass of i important infoymation on CHOL 
demonstrating, among other points, how st spreads, and conge- 
quently how it may best be avoided—in refutation of certain dan- 
gerous doctrines ‘recently prom Critical Notices of 
several New Works on the subject; Rules ef the Parisian Board, 
&c.—a Lecture of Dr. Elliotson’s on Medicine—Clinical Observa~ 
fons, by E b Probewe Thomson, on Hydrocepbalus-rand on Stricture, 
y Mr. 
London : *Published by Longman and Co. every Saturday Morning, 
Price 8d,; and sold by all Booksellers, &c, 
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ARMY AND NAVY. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


for NOVEMBER, contains the following interesting arti- 
cles:—1l. On the Maritime Population of the British Empire—2 
Promotion—3. The Bounty again—4. Sir Walter Scott—5. On the 
Principle of Subordination—6, The War of Terry Alt—7. Survey 
of the Western Coast of Africa, 1825-6 (continued)—8. Remini- 
scences of a Subaltern (continued)—9. Seryice afloat during the 
late War (continued)—10. The Services of Lord de Saumarez—11. 
Recollections of a Sea Life, by a Midshipman of the last Century 
(continued)—12, Reply to Colonel Macirone’s Observations on 
Rifle Shells—13, Traits and Incidents, Naval and Military: A Re- 
surrection; the Action of Benevento, and Capture of General. Le 
Fevre; Colonel John Cameron, &c, &c,—General Correspondence : 
Lord Munster in Explanation of a Passage of his Campaign of 
1809, referring to Lord Howden ; Congreve’s Guns; Naval Prorno- 
tion; a Warning Voice, &c. &c.—Record of the 71st (continued)— 
Editor’s Portfolio—General Orders and Circulars to the Navy and 
Army—Promotions and Appointments, Naval and Military, &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


+ 
’ ! ‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZID 
Edited by E. L, BULWER, Esq. 

A new Editor and new Contributors have been added to the for- 
mer Conductor and Correspondents of this Journal. With fresh 
allies comes an increased ambition. The Conductors of the New 
Monthly Magazine trust that it will henceforth be more than ever 
deserving the favour of the public. In Politics a more vigorous 
and systematic tone—in Literature, a more earnest and enlarged 
attention to criticism—in Miscellaneous Matter, a more careful 
selection of those articles that relate not only to the day, but to 
those topics of theday the most important and the mos 1s 
interesting—will, the Proprictors trust, form those characteristics, 
by which they shall improve on the past, and hope for distinction 
for the future. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains, among other interesting pa- 

ers, Address to the Public—State of the Country—How will the 
Peers be gained? by a Reforming Member of Parliament—The Tem- 
per of the House of Commons, by a Member in five Parliaments —The 
Cholera Disarmed—Society—Why may we blame the Bishops ?—The 
Room in which Canning died—Discussions on the French Peerage 
—Ourselves, our Correspondents, and the Public—The World as it 
is ; aTale—Samuel Rogers and his Works (with a Portrait)—Con- 
versations with an Ambitious Student—Pandemonium Polities— 
The King; a Sonnet—Government and Administration — The 
Derby Festival—The A als—Monthly C y on Men and 
Things—Journalism; the People’s Secret—The Actress Countesses 
—The Cholera in the Gazette—Low Prices—Sidney Smith too good 
for a Bishop—New Levy of Irish Cavalry—Servants’ Advertise- 
ments—The Reformers’ Hymn—Lionism in London—The Bugbears 
of the Month—The Olympic Games—The Dorset Election, &c. &¢. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 
On the 22nd of November will be Published, with a fine Steel En- 
raving of the New London Bridge, Printed on a sheet of Royal 
Baper, Price 3s. 6d, 


HE STATIONERS’ ALMANAC for the 
Year 1832; containing, besides the Calendar, a variety of 
Tables (including the time of High Water at London Bridge), 
adapted for the Counting-house and for general use, 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and Sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street, 
*,* At the same time will be Published, 
The LONDON MINIATURE ALMANAC, with an 
z of St. Katherine’s Hospital, in the Regent’s Park; also 
variety of Book and Sheet Almanacs. 








On the 22nd of November will be Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


HE TRADESMAN’S and MECHANIC’ S 
ALMANAC, for the Year 1832; comprising a Series of Ex- 
emplary Biography, in which the history of several living men 
who rose from obscurity to fame, is given; new Illustrations of the 
Effects of Trades and Arts on Health; the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, with an Outline of the proposed Reform Bill; Legal 
Explanations; Tables of Population; of Life Assurance (founded 
on the Government Tables); Lists of the Countries from which 
we derive our Foreign Articles, and of those to which we send our 
Manufactures; with numerons Articles of Information that de- 
serve the attention of the Trading and Operative Community. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and Sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 
*,* The usual variety of Almanacs will be published at the 
same time. 





On the 22nd of November will be Published, Price 2s, 6d, 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S ALMANAC ; or 
Daily Calendar of General Information for the United King- 
dom, for the Year 1832; containing Tables of the State of the 
Weather for every day from 1823 to 1930 inclusive, with Rules for 
prosevateating its Changes; a List of the Peers, including the 
test creations; with the Ages and Mottoes of each; a Table show- 
ing the present state of the Representation in the House of Com- 
mons, the Names of the Members, and the important Alterations 
proposed in the Reform Bill, ata single glance. To this is added, 
the amount of the Population of the various Places which will lose, 
or now possess, or are to have the Elective Franchise. The usual 
matters which form the essential contents of an Almanac are varied 
by Tables of -Mortality, of National Expenses, of Imports and Ex- 
ports from and to the various countries of the world with which we 
maintain Commercial Intercourse, Suggestions by the Board of 
Health for preventing the approach of Cholera Morbus, &c, 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and Sold by George 
Greenhill, at their Hall, in Ludgate Street. 
*,* The usual variety of Almanacs will be Published at the 
same time, 








This Day is Published, No, 157 of 


HE EDINBURGH LITERARY 
JOURNAL ; or WEEKLY REGISTER of CRITICISM and 
BELLES LETTRES, 

The EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL and GAZETTE is 
the only Weekly Periodical in Scotland devoted exclusively to Li- 
terary Discussion; and while it has pretty nearly kept pace with the 
Southern Press in its Review of London Publications, it bas uni- 
formly maintained a priority, in so far as relates to works published 
in Scotland. - In the extent of its information regarding Continental 
and American Literature, it has also equalled that of any other 
similar periodical. In the department of the Fine Arts, it chal- 
lenges competition with any British Publication ; and scarcely a 
Number has appeared unenlivened by Fragments of Literary Gos- 
sip, Sketches of Society and Manners, Tales, or Imaginative Pieces, 
from Contributors of high literary celebrity, 

The aim of the Conductors of the LITERARY JOURNAL has 
been, from the first, to make it decidedly a national publication ; 
in the liberal and modern acceptation of the term, which implies 
neither ignorance of, nor dislike to, the literature of other countries, 
Above all, they haye aimed at distinguishing themselves by inde- 
pendence and fearless honesty, Their endeavours have been re- 
warded by a steady and increasing circulation, which extends 
throughout all Scotland, great part of Ireland, the North of Eng- 
land, and even the British Metropolis. 

The work is published every Saturday Morning, elegantly printed 
in double columns Royal Octavo. To give assurance of the accuracy 
and beauty of its typo, peel details, it is sufficient to mention 
that it issues from the Bal tyne Press. 

Price ofeach Number 6d. and 10d. when stamped and sent free 
by post; but arrangements have been made, by which unstamped 
copies are delivered on the day of Publicati ‘0 Subscribers in all 
pe principal towns of Scotland, It is sold. likewise in Monthly 

arts, 





Price 2s. neatly covered; and is made up into volumes every 
half year, the great object being to make its contents of standard 
interest and value. 


Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday 


Morning, ‘by William Tait, 78, Princes Street. Sold, also, by At 
kinson and’Co. Glasgow ; Brown and Co, Aberdeen; menguem 
oke 


Wilson, London; W. Curry and Co. Dublin; and by a! 
sellers, N 4 and n throughout 
Kingdom, 





the United 


», 
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_ Highland student and the Hig 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. R. M‘PHUNN, 
86, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 
The Fourth Edition, in Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. Boards, of 


EW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 


Now completed, in One handsome Octavo volume, dedicated to his 
race the Duke of Gordon, Price 21s. 

A DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE, 
containing many more Words than the Quarto Dictionaries ; with 
their significations and various meanings in English; illustrated 
occasionally by suitable Examples and Pt , and Etymological 
Remarks. The first Part contains Gac English, the second 
English-Gaelic, which are given much fuller than in any of the 
Quarto Dictionari By the Rey, Dr. M‘LEOD, Campsie, and the 
Rev. Dr, DEWAR, Glasgow. 

“* The Rey. Drs, M‘Leod and Dewar are already advantageously 
known to the public as eminent G > scholars, and we think their 
Dictionary promises fair to extend their reputation as benefactors 
to the nds, * * * The present publication will have all the 
advantages ofan abridgment from the Society’s large work, with 
some peculiar to itself, as being to a conside 
Many new words are added, and new phra 
with regard to the changes effe 
prefixes, and affixes, which a 
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s are given, e 

sted upon the word by prepositi 
2 very common in Gaelic. 
land minister, it is unnec 
recommend it, since we know that by them such a work 
long wished for; and a slight glance at the present will be suffi- 
cieat to convince them of its value.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
Dec. 1829, 

** We have now the complete work before us, and we are much 
pleased to find that, instead of cause to retract, we have rather to 
add to the praise we formerly felt it our duty to bestow on the la- 
bours of Drs. M‘Leod and Dewar.’’—Ibid. Jan. 1831. 

II 












Second Edition, in One Volume 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. boards, 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: Her Persecutions, 
Sufferings, and Trials, from her Birth till her Death. Witha full 
Exposure of the Intrigues of Queen Elizabeth; the Conspiracies 
and Perfidy of the Protestant Lords; the Forger shanan, 
Maitland, and Walsingham ; and the Calumnies, Misrepresenta- 
tions, and Mistakes of Knox, Randolph, Vobertsen, Laing, M‘Crie, 
and Miss Benger. By JAM RENNIE, A.M., A.L.S., and Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Cc 

“‘T am_ your native Prine 
Bruce! Treat me not thus!’ 
17, 1567. 

** This is an interesting and highly finished narrative.” —Literary 
Gazette. 

“It is written with spirit and vivacity.’’—Seofsman, 

“It furnishes the clearest, cheapest, and the best view of the 
controversy we have met with.”—Glaszgow Free Press. 

*« The style of this book is easy and elegant. An air of singular 
truth runs through it, and the old letters and dialogues which are 
introduced it the graphic interest of a novel, without any of 
its fiction.”"—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

III. 
Third Edition, neatly done up in Pocket size, Price 1s. 

A CATECHISM of PHRENOLOGY, illustrative of 
the Principles of that Science. By a Member of the Phrenological 
Society of Edinburgh. 

*,* This work contains all that is requisite for the information of 
the General Reader on Phrenology. ll the leading Facts and 
Principles of the Science are fully detailed, and the whole illus- 
trated with Engravings. 

“The utility of this manual is unquestionable, for whatever pro- 
gress the science it is intended to illustrate may be making, it is 
evident that its study should not be entirely omitted even in the 
most general education. The arrangement of the work is admira- 
ble. The utmost perspicuity prevails in every page. The public 
may be assured of its high claims to their attention, from the faci- 
lity with which the principles of the science are unfolded before 
them ; from the philosophic tone in which the subject is treated, 
and from the unassuming, modest manner in which its appeals are 
made,”’—Alexander’s East India Magazine. 















ndon,. 
s, descended from the blood of 
—Mary’s Address to the Rebels, June 












Vv. 
In One vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 7s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. By ROBERT 
ent Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Gl . 

SONTENTS :—Chapter 1. Introduction—2. The Sensorial Power— 
3. Sleep in general—4. Use of Sleep—5. Sleep of Plants—6. Dream- 
ing—7.\ ement of Dreaming—8. Prophetic Power of Dreams 
—9. Night-Mare—l0. Day-Mare—11. Sleep-Walking—12. Sleep- 
Talking—13. Sleeplessness — 14. Sleep from Cold—15. Waking 
Dreams—16. Reverie—17. Abstraction—18. Drowsiness—19. Pro- 
tracted Sleep—20. Trance—21. Death—22. Sleep:of the Soul—23, 
General Management of Sleep. 

(From the ‘* Noctes’’ of Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

“*Shepherd. Hae ye read the modern Pythagorean’s new wark 
on Sleep ? 

**North. Several times entirely—and often by snatches. It is 
admirable. 

*<Tickler. Come, t must keep you, Kit, to the subjectin hand. 
That treatise deserves a separate article from your pen, 

**North. And sooner or later it shall have it.’’ 

**Mr. Macnish has given us a very excellent book, and some very 
useful practical instructions.” —Monthly Review. 

**We have been captivated by the eloguence—we had almost said, 
the poetry of its descriptions; and, on the whole, we must say that 
we consider it to be one of the most valuable and amusing books 
of philosophy we have met with for this long time past,’”’—London 
Medical Gazette. 

“The Philosophy of Sleep containing fancy, feeling, humour, re- 
search, wedded to a tasteful and piquant style, could not fail to 
attract attention, and point out Mr. Macnish as one of the most pro- 
mising young writers of the age. No medical work of the day has 
so many attractions for the generalreader.”—New North Briton. 

**A work which willbe perused with interest and delight. It 
may be considered the most valuable contribution which philo- 
sophy, poetry, and physical science, in agreeable combination, have 
lately made to the illustration of the study of man’s nature, 
viewed in close alliance with his ‘being’send and aim.’ ”—Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle, 


Vv. 

The ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS, By RO- 
BERT MACNISH, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Sleep,” and 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

The rapid sale of Three large Editions of the ANATOMY OF 
DRUNKENNESS is the best proof of the estimation in which this 
work is held by the public. To render it still more acceptable, the 
Publisher begs leave to state that the present Edition has been 
earefully revised, and received numerous important improvements 
at the hands of the Author. Some of the Chapters have been re- 
written, and a great variety of additional matter is added to the 
work. In particular, the Medical and Scientific details have been 
much enlarged, and every fact which has suggested itself to the 
Author since the publication of the previous Edition has been 
carefully noticed. 

Contents :—Chapter 1. Preliminary Observations—2. Causes of 
Drunkenness—3. Phenomena o: runk -4, Drunk 
modified by Temperament—5. Drunkenness modified by the Ine- 
briating Agent—6. Enumeration of the less common Intoxicating 
Agents—7. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol—s, 
Physiology of Drunkenness—9. Method of curing the Fit of Dranken- 
ness—10, Pathology of Drunkenness—11. Sleep of Drunkards—12, 
Spontaneous Combustion of Drunkards—13. Drunkenness judi- 
eially considered—14. Method of curing the Habit of Drunkenness 
—15. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards—16. Effects of Intoxicating 
Agents on Nurses and Children—17. Liquors not always hurtful, 

**This little book is evidently the production of a man of genius. 
The style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond 
the reach of any ordinary mind; the strain of sentiment is such as 
does infinite honour to the author’s heart; and the observation of 
human life, by which every page is characterized, speaks a bold, 
active, and philosophical intellect. Asa medical treatise it is ex- 
sellent; ot to those who stand in need of advice and warning, 
it is worth a hundred sermons.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, " 

“This is the most amusing of all medical, or the most medical 
of all amusing works,”’—London a 

“* We have said enough to recommend Mr. Macnish’s work to the 
whole reading and drin’ ing world,”—Literar Gazette. 

**We recommend to all drunkards who can read, to read Mr. 
Macnish’s eloquent treatise ; and if, after having perused it, they 
should again disgrace tl 1 P swe shall not 
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H OLE R A—In the LITERARY 

GAZETTE, of November 5, will be found the most complete 

view of this. impartant subject, in all its bearings, which has hitherto 

been presented to the public. A MAP of its PROGRESS, from its 

Origin to the present hour, tracing the Disease through all its 

Routes, Climates, and Dates, accompanies the Number of this day 
W. Scripps, Wellington Street, London, 








GENERAL LITERATURE 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 6d. 
H E ALG@ERINES; 
Or, The Twins of Naples. 
Printed for A, K, NEWMAN and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just ready, 
DONALD MONTEITH, by SELINA DAVEN. 
PORT, 2nd edition, 4 vols. 11. 28, 
ANCIENT RECORDS, by T. J. H. CURTIES, Esq. 
2nd edition, 4 vols. 1. Qs, 
BLACK ROBBER, by EDWARD BALL, 2nd 
edition, 3 vols. 18s, 6d, 
CASTLE of OLLADA, by FRANCIS LATHOM, 
2nd edition ols. 9s. 
IMPE! RABLE SECRET, by the same, 2nd 
edition, 2 vols, 10s. 
PILGRIM OF THE, CROSS, by Mrs. HELME, 
2nd edition, 4 vols. 1. 
ST. MARGARET’S CAVE, by the same, 38rd edi- 
tion, 4 vols. 11 
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CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, &c. 
Just Published, the Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, Price 7s, 6d. boards, 

TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY 

and DISEASES of the EAR. By J. H, CURTIS, Esq. 
Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, 

AN ESSAY onthe DEAF and DUMB. To which 
1s added, the Author's Letter to the Committee of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum on the necessity of a minute examination of ali 
Children prior to their admission into that Establishment. Price 

is. Gd, 


“Mr. Curtis is entitled to the best thanks of the public for having 
drawn attention to the fact, that many cases of deaf and dumb, 
hitherto considered hopeless, admit of palliation and cure. Five 
cases are related at the close of the work in which children born 
deaf and dumb, and in whom there existed no obvious cause of 
disease, acquired the power of hearing and speech. Two of these 
patients were seven years of age, and another was six,’’—Lancet. 








This Day is Published, the Second Edition, enlarged, 8 vols , 
ice 10s, 6d. cloth, 
[NQUIRIES concerning the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. By 
¥ ABERCROMBIE, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of 
ns of Edinburgh, &c. and First Physician to his Majesty 












in Scotland. 
Edinburgh: Waugh and Innes ; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Arnot, London. 
Also, lately Published, by the same Author, 

PATHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on Diseases of the Brain and the Spinal Cord. In 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 12s. boards. 

PATHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL RE- 
SEARCHES on Diseases of the Stomach, the Intestinal Canal, 
the Liver, and other viscera of the Abdomen. In 8vo. Second 
Edition, enlarged. boards. 








MPORTANT WORKS on BOTANY and NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLISHED BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, AND Co. 


30, SOHO SQUARE, 
LANTZ ASIATIC/E RARIORES. 
By N. WALLICH, M. and Ph. D. 
Nos. 1 to 8, folio, with 25 Coloured Plates each, and descriptive 
ext. Price of each, 21. 10s. 
To be completed in Twelve Numbers, 

2. FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA, or, the 
Botany of the Northern Parts of British America, By W. J. 
HOOKER, LL.D. &c. &c. Parts 1,2, 4to. 2. 2s, 

To be completed in Twelve Numbers, 

3. ICONES FILICUM. Figures and Descriptions _ 
of Ferns, &c. By Drs. HOOKER and GREVILLE, Parts 1 to 10, 
folio. Plain, ll. 5s. each ; Coloured, 2/. 2s, 

'o be completed in Twelve Numbers. 

4. The BOTANY of CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S 
VOYAGE. By Messrs. HOOKER and ARNOT. Part}, 4to, plates ; 
Price 15s. 

5. HARDWICKE and GRAY—Illustrations of IN- 
DIAN ZOOLOGY. Parts 1 to 8, folio. Coloured Plates, Sl, 8s, 

To be Completed in Twenty Parts. 

6. ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCHES and ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. By J.V. THOMPSON, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces, 
Parts 1 to 4, 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 

7. The ZOOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. By J.E. 
GRAY, F.Z.S. &c. &, No. 1. 8vo. Plates, 3s. 6d. 

8. SYNOPSIS REPTILIUM. Part I. Cataphracta. 
By J. E. GRAY, &. &. No. I. 8vo. Plates. 7s. 6d. 

9, A GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. By HENRY T. 
De la BECHE, Esq. 12mo. 188, 





~ 


INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


aA VEN DE & Bs 


Or, The PATRICIAN at SEA. In8 vols. post 8vo. 


2. 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
By Mrs, JAMESON, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“This work cannot fail to be a great favourite with fair readers, 
whose sex it will so decidedly tend to elevate and glorify.’”’—Morn= 
ing Post. 


38. 
ALLOE. PAUVULET 
A SEQUEL TO *“* SYDENHAM.” 
By the Author of “‘ Sydenham,” In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 
t oR BRAVO. 
A VENETIAN STORY. 
By the Author of “The Spy,” ‘The Pilot,” The Watey 
Witch,” &c. In 8 vols, Post 8vo. 
Also, just Ready, 
1 


ROMANCE AND REALITY, 
By the Authoress of *‘ The Improvisatrice, &.”” In 3 vols. Post8vo. 


MEMOIRES DE LA DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. ad 
*,* Also a Translation of this interesting work, comprising 
Recollections of General Junot, and other celebrated persons 
attached to the fortunes of Napoleon. 


SIR RALPH SHE R. 
A Story of the COURT of is caaanegyy II, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
A VISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 
In the United States Ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830. Com- 
prising Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, 
St. Helene &c..&c. forming the most recent account of the 
i 


Christian Missions to the South Sea Islands. By C,8.STEWART,. 
A.M., Chaplain in the United States Navy. 


THE BRITISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


Including an Account of the Present State of Upper and Lower Ca- 





only marvel at them, but p them bl ‘g! 


Observer, 

“We take our leave of the author, assuring him that we have 
been much pleased_and interested with his work.—It appears to 
us to form the best Essay upon Drunkenness which has been pro- 
duced,”—Monthly Magazine, 





nada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward, and 5 Breton. With numerous Plates, Plans, 
&c. By LIEUT.-COL. BOUCHETTE, Surveyor-General of Lower 
Canada. In 2 vols. _ ; 

Henry Colburn and Richard Beatley, New Burlington Street, 
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Price 11, fs, in boards, and Th 10s, in silk, illustrated by 56 
Vignettes (26 0f which are Landscapes by Turner), 


‘ae. tt P O.E M. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
India Proofs of the Prints at Moon, Boys, and Co.'s, 6, Pall Mall. 
rice 5s. boards, 
SELECTIONS from the POEMS of ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
DR. URE'S DIC TIONARY oF CHE Ww RY. 
In One very large Volume, 8vo., embellished with Nine Engre avings, 
Price One Guinea in Boards, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 
. MINERALOGY, with their Applications. By ANDREW 
URE, M.D. F.R.S. The Fourth Edition, with numerous improve- 
ments. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 78, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow; and sold by all Booksellers. 

















DAVENPORT’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 

In One very large vol. duodecimo, printed in double columns, 
embellished with 355 Portraits, price 12s. in boards, or 16s. in 
morocco, 

A DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY ; com- 
prising the oy Eminent Charac “y rs of all Ages, Nations, 
and Professions. . A. DAVENVOR 

Chiawick : Printed oe C. Whittingham, ” Thomas Tegg, Chean- 
side; and sold by R. Griffin and Co. Glaggow, and all other Book- 
sellers. 


yes EY, Junior.—A Second Edition of the 
cu ANC ERY REPORTS, by FRANCIS VESEY, Esq. ex- 
tending from 1789 to 1817, Nineteen Volumes, Royal Oct: avo, has 
ae n lately printed under the Superinte endence of Mr, VESEY, 
considerable Additions of Notes and References, A DI- 
GESTE D TABLE to the above valuable work, by the same Author, 
is in great forwardness, and will shortly be P ublishe dad. 
Printed and Published by Samuel Brooke, 35, Paternoster Row. 
Price Twenty-five Guineas, boards, 

CHITTY’S PLEADING.—FIFTH EDITION. 
TREATISE on the PARTIES to 
CTIONS, FORMS of ACTION, and on PLEADING, in 
Three Volumes, the Second and Third Volumes containing PRE- 
CEDE by JOSEPH CHITTY, Esq. Barrister at Law. This 
Edition has been considerably enlarged and improved. 

Printed and Published by Samuel Brooke, Law Printer, 85, Pater- 
Bnoster Row, London; sold in Dublin by R. Milliken and Son, 
Price 4). lds, 6d. in Boards, 
























In Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, Price Ql. 8s. boards, 
he Second Edition of 

> EQUITY DRAFTSMAN, being a 
ction of FORMS of PLEADINGS in U ee in raed ITY, 
Answers, Pleas, Demurrers, Replic ceptions, 
te ries, &c.; the NEW ORDERS IN c i. ANC rE R in- 
an extensive General Index. y EDWARD HUGHE s, 
Esq. of -oln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. This work has beea con- 
siderab ly enlarged and creatly improved, 

Printed and Published by Samuel Brooke, at the Law Printing 

fice, 35, Paternoster Row, London. 






















SIR ASTLEY COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS. 
TREATISE on DISLOCATIONS 
and FRACTURES of the JOINTS. By Sir ASTLEY 

COOPER, Bart. F.R.S, Recently Published, the Seventh Edition, 
with numerous Plates, Royal dto, 20. 2s. 


Also, 
A TREATISE on LIGAMENTS. By BRANSBY 
B COOPER. Royal 4to. with Plates. Second Edition. 11. 1s 


3, Hig sh Holborn; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; 
leet Street; and the Medical Booksellers. 








Just Published, Price One Guinea, in c siaaon silk ; large paper 
(only 250 printed), 2.1 6d, 


‘HE KEEPSAK E- FOR 1832. 
Edited by F. M. REYNOLDS. 
Embellished with Seventeen highly-finished Line Engravings, 
executed under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH, 
CONTRIBUTORS. 

Lord Ashtown. Jekyll. 

ifon. G. Berkeley. 
R. Bernal, M.P. 
Lady 
Hon. H. ¢ 
Lord Dov 
Sir A. I 
Mrs. ¢ 
JR. Gow 


Lord Porchester. 
Lord John Russell. 
s Sir Walter Scott. 
agton. ay ® Mrs. Sheiley. 
dock. lion, H, Liddell. Archdeacon Spencer. 
5 . H. Lister, J. A.St. John. 

R. H, Stanhope, M.P. 
Miss A. Stri iekla and. 
Hon.E.B.Wi ilt raham. 
Lord Hol Lady Emmeline S. 
Theodore Hook. es S Fite. Wortley. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 











Lord Mahon. 
Lady Morley. 
Lord Motpe Lod 















ACRES AMK'S ANNUALS FOR 1832, 
st Published, by R. ACKERMANN, 96, Strand, 


ORG ET M E N OT. 
This Volume commences a New Series printed on larger 
a sere durable b inding than heretofore, and contains 
and E. FINDEN, GR AV ES, C SETER. Cc. 
NCLEHEART, DAVENPORT, &c. from Drawings or 

RENCE, MARTIN, ‘PROUT, RICHTE R, 
i other “Uistinguished artists. The Literary depart- 
ment embraces the usual variety of contributions by popular wri- 
ters of both sexes.—Price 12s. 

ACKERMANN’S 

NILE FORGET ME NOT; Embellished 
avings on Steel, by em nent artists. This work ms 

notice of those who wish to putinto the hand of 
ither sex an elegant Miscel lany, expressly adapted to 
their age and capacity, and conducive alike to moral improve- 

ment and pleasing instruction.—Price 8s. 

THE HUMOURIST, by W. H. HARRISON, 
Author of ‘‘Tales of a Physician,” illustrated by EIGHTY-ONE 
Engravjncs on wood of comic subjects, @ lesigned and executed by 
W.-H. BR \OKE.—Price 12s. bound in morocco. 

Sets of Proofs of = pet sat ME NOT, in a portfolio, 2‘s. 
India pap er; 2ls. Fre 

Ditto ditto KERMANN’S JUVENILE FORGET 
ME NOT, in a portfolio, ria on India or French paper. 
















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(CU AMERON. A NOVEL. 


In 3 vols, (just ready.) 
2. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By the Rev. H. STEP BING. New edition, with several new 
Lives, inclading that of UGO FOSCOLO, and other important ad- 
ditions. 3 vols. 


THE FALSE 
Ae in 3 vols. 


THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY 
y J. A. ST. JOHN. 2 vols, 
“ This work comms with ee 


THE KING'S SECRET. 
By the Author of “* The Lost Heir.” New edition, 3 vo!s. 
“One of the very best of our pag "Literary Gazette. 


THE POETICAL SKETCH aes. 
By fT. K. ipernes We, eatin’ by BA RRETT and 
“ This is a most delightful Volume.” —Literary Gazette. 


STEP. 


(8) 
General Literature—Continued, 


LEFEVRE ON CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Just Published; in Svo. Price 68; b 

BSERVATIONS. on the NATURE and 

TREATMENT of the CHOLERA MORBUS, now prevail- 

ing epidemically in St. PETERSBURG. By G. W. LEFEVRE, 

M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physivians of London, &e. 

and Physician to the British Embassy, St. Petersburg. 

sondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 











ARMY AND NAVY. 


The following interesting NAVAL and MILITARY WORKS are 
just Published by Messrs, COLBURN and BENTLEY. 


HE EARL of MU NSTE R'S MEMOIRS 

7 of the LATE WAR. 
To which are added the PE RSON AY NARRATIVES of CAP- 
TAIN COOK the 43d Regiment, and of LIEUTENANT 
MOODIE, H, P, 21st Fusileers. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
I 


THE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK; 

Or Service Afloat and Ashore. By an OFFICER. 2nd edition, 
embellished with Twelve Humorous Designs. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s, bound, 


Ill. 
THE MILITARY SKETCH-BOOK, 
Reminiscences of Seventeen Years in the Service, abroad and at 
home. By an Officer of the Line. 
A new edition, with considerable additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Price 16s, 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 














THE ROMANCE OF THE CITY. 
Lately Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALES of an & IQUARY, chiefly 
illustrative of the Manners, Traditions, ‘na remarkabie 


Localities o neient London, By the Author of ‘* Chronicles of 
L on lon Bridge.” 








[> 





The Crusade Prophet; a Legend of London Stone 
rt Shallow; a Legend of Clement’s Inn—The Talis- 
man of St. Barnabss; a Legend of Cheapside—The Cross Kevs 
Tragedy; a Legend of Gracechurch Street—The I Trial by 
Battle; a Legend of Tothill Fields—The Goose and Gridiron; a 
Legend of St. Paul’s—The Royal George; a Legend of Fleet Street— 
ge Jeffrey’s Garland ; a Legend of dermanbury—Death on 
Board W: ; a Legend of Ludgate— 
a Legend o f Whitehall—The Idol of L 
West Smithfield—Richard Tur 
The Heart of a Lawyer; a L 
sessed One; a Legend of Lom 
a Legend of Pickaxe Street 
Snow Hill—Junius the Vei 
“The Author of *Talesofan Antiqu 
of London with a new interest, by collec 
and curious 






























ond "oF 
bury— 
»p the Changeling; 
Ghost; a Legend of 
a Legend of Aldersyate. 
as invested the streets 
g the legends, traditions, 
s connected with them in former days, and weaving 
them into ¢ ies of Stories, of great variety of character, and 
strikingly illustrative of the manners of the times.’?— Globe 
Henr Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
LATELY PUBLISHED BY HENRY COLBURN AND 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW bURLINGTON STREET. 
ae. CLUBS of. LONDON: 
With ANECDOTES of their MEMBERS, SKETCHES of 
CHARACTER and CONVERSATION. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
* Two very sprightly volum —Monthly Reviewer. 
** This ia an excellent book.’ olsman. 


If. 
BABYLON THE GREA 
Or, MEN and THINGS in the BRITISH CAP! AL. Second 
Fdition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo 
‘© These volumes treat of all sub jects connected with aneiny 
from the ‘ forest of masts’ in the river, to the elezance of the C 































poration—from the Chapel of St. Stephen's, to the steam- -press in 
Prin ting-house Square—men, women; books, and news upers— 
every thing in and about London that is worthy of notice in an in- 





tellectual point of view. Nothing escapes the eye and the lash of 
the critic : he has studied the character of London and Londoners 
with acuteness. We think there is no doubt that the author is a 
Scotchman ; but, be he who he may, he hg aS "| bial two volumes 
iat are highly creditable to me ge 7 Atl 





ECARTE;; or, the S SAL ONS of PARIS. 
n3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. Gx 
** The work ander this title must not ceed as a fiction. 
It was sketched in the midst of the ipated scenes which form 
i +. Weare assured that imagination has not been called 
for every incident and scene was witnessed, and every 
acter is from the life.”—Globe. 
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"> Atboaiatte Street, October 1631. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF BYRON, 


’ i YWE PROSPECTUS, with .Specimens of 

the Letter-press'‘and Engravings, of the first complete and 
uniform Edition of the LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON, to 
be published in Monthly Volumes, corresponding with the New 
Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, may be had of Mr. 
MURRAY, and of every Bookseller and Newsman. The publica 
tion will commence on the 18 t of January next, and the Price of 
each Volume will be only Five Shillings. 


Ne Onde. BBR M ORB U &. 
J Inafew days will be sina in one vol. 12 an au- 
thentic Account of the PLAGUES and PESTILEN( which 
have appeared in various parts of the World. 
Jehn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


















This Day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 18s. boards, 


OUR in ENGLAND, IRELAND, and 
FRANCE, in the Years 1828 and 1829; with Remarks on the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Anec dote sof Dis- 
tinguished Public Characters. Ry a GERMAN PRINCE 
“ The writer appears a perfect And experienced man of the world, 
endowed with talents and with quick apprehension, formed bya 
varied and social existence, by travel and extensive connexions ; 
likewise athorongh, liberal-minded German, versed in literature 
= art.’ —Goethe. 
also Literary Gazette, Nov. 5, and Morning Chronicle, Nov. 
vs oukt. 








London, Effingham Wilson, 68, Royal Exchange. 
VALPY’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF ENGLISH TRANS- 
LATIONS. No, 23, 4s. 6d. 


PLU ITARCH’S LIVES, Translated by 
LANGHORNE. Vol. IL Illustrated with Heads of the 
Individuals whose Lives are recordec 
“*Tfall the books in the world were in the fire, there is not one 
which I would so eagerly snatch from the flames as Plutarch. That 
author never tires set I read him often, and always find new 
beauties.’— Mena, 
Printed aad P' ublished Monthly by A. J. Valpy, M.A. and Sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
Numbers already Published. 
land 2. DEMOSTHENES and SALLUS' 
8 and 4.——XENOPHON’S ANABASIS Ney cy ROPEDIA,. 
5 to 7.——HERODOTUS. 
8 and 9.——VIRGIL. 
10. patel - and ANACREON. 
ll to i —TACT 
6.—THE OPH R ASTUS, with 50 Engravings. 
17 and 18 ——HORAC 
—JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 
—THUCYDIDES. 
Any Author may be had separate. 




















THE MOST EXTENSIVE FIVE a4 CENT. INTEREST 
TABLES EXTAN 
This Day is Published, the Seventh aie. carefully revised, in 
1 thick Vol. 8vo. Price 11. ls.; or may be had separate, Part . 
from One to One Hundred Days, and One Month up to Twelve, 


7s. Gd. 

rp AsL ES OF INTEREST, calculated at 

Five per Cent. showing at one view the Interest of anv Sum 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand Pounds, from ONE I DAY TO 
THIRTEEN YEARS. To which are swarnecl Tables for calculs ating 
Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from One 
Eighth to Five per Cent. &c. &c. By JOSEPH KING, Liverpool, 
Sold by Longman and Co., and C, Tilt, London; and G. and J. 

Robinson, Liverpool. 











Now ready, the Third and concluding Volume, with a Fine Portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth 
MENorRs OF THE GREAT LORD 
BURGHLEY, by the Rev. Dr. NARES, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Dedicated by 
Permission to the Most Noble the “Marquises of Salisbury and 
Exeter. 
«« This elaborate work is of the highest national interest ; it em- 





braces and discusses a multitude of great Historical, Biographical, 
Religious, and Political questions, and throws much light upon an 





era of almost unparalleled national and universal importance.’ — 
Lit erary Gazette. 
“ This work deserves to pe an immediate place in every good 
histo rical library.” 
Henry Colburn: and Richard. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








THE GARRICK PAPERS. 
Printed uniformly with Evelyn and Pepys, in 1 vol. 


pave GARRICK’S PRIVATE COR. 
J RESPONDENCE with the most celebrated Persons of hia 
i hed from the Or 
and important work comprises upwards 
niletiers, from persons of the greatest eminence in 
, liter rary, and dramatic world. Among other names, 
e of the leading Nobility, w he mentioned, Warbur- 
toun—Bu o= sdkmacn = sites tibt Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
soldsmith—Robertson — Juniu Beattie — Churchill — Mason — 
imberland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton—Dr. Burney— 
Sheridan—Murphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu—Mrs. spades f Re. 
* When we consider the vast syace that the first actor of vient 
or modern times occupied, during his busy career, in the | w word's 
eye—when we remember that, from the first vear of his appearance 
in London, in 1741, down to the moment of his retirement from the 
stage, in the year 1778, he was constantly before the public—that 
during this protracted period he was on terms of more or less in 
macy with all the wise, the illustrious, the patriotic of Great Bri- 
tain—that he was the favourite of Dr. Johnson, the friend and 
companion of the celebrated Lord Camden, the associate of Quin 
and Foote, and Barry and Henderson, the protégé of Pope, the cor- 
respondent of Bishop Warburton, the fosterer of the early genius 
of Sheridan and Siddons—when we remember all this, we can 
readi ly comprehend the interest that, even at this comparatively 
distant period, must be attached to the biography of such a man ; 
= present volume, we repeat, will not disappoint suc h expece 
tation. It is introduced by a well-written memoir of Garrick, and 
contains his voluminous correspondence with all, or nearly so, the 
illustrious characters of his time. The letters of Bishop W arbur- 
ton, in particular, are uncommonly entertaining, and clear upon 
many po ints in the great actor’s life hitherto obscure and unex- 
plaine Sun. 
Henry Colbura and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 













































Now ready, tee fully printed in double columns, uniformly with 
ke’s Peerage and Baronetage, Price 28s. bound, 


U RKE S EXTINCT, DORMANT, and 
SUSPENDED PEERAGES; a necessary Companion to all 
other Peerages. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely similarto that of Mr. 
Burke’s very popular Dictionary of the Peerage nd Baronetage, 
comprises the whole of the Peerages of the three kingdoms which 
have been suspended or extinguished since the Conquest, _particu- 
larizing the members of each family, in each generation, and 
bringing the lineage, in all possib le cases, through either collate- 
tals or females, down to existi ing houses. It connects, in many in- 
stances, the new with the old nobility; and it will, in all cases, 
show the cause A tat ae has influenced the revival of an extinct dig- 
nity in a new creatio 

*,* When it is considered that the most illustrious peers of Eng- 
land were swept away in the devastating conflicts between the 
houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards and 

enries—anad more recently, in the season of civil commotion—it is 
presumed that a work of this description, not confined to mere 
names and dates, but supplying much historical, biographical, and 
domesti ¢ detail, cannot fail to engage | blic attention, and to be 

d as a great desid in all libraries. It should be 
particularly noticed, that this new wal will appertain nearly as 
much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; for though dig- 
nities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families ado. The Edi- 
tor has therefore sought, with the utmost assiduity, those branches 
still remaining amongst the nobility and gentry, which have 
sprung from old and illustrious shoots; and he trusts that his re- 

searches will be found to have been extremely successful, 








ee ee Se ee s Ltrerr, 26, 
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LITERATURE. 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW WORKS WILL BE 
PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF THIS MONTH :— 
NY 5 wt ON FORSTER; 
P or, THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 
y the Author of “‘The King’s Own.” 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo0. Price LI, 4s. boards, 





Il. 
The PARLIAMENTARY POCKET-BOOK for 1832. 


In One thick Volume, crown 8vo. Price 18s, bound. 


IIL. 
NORMAN ABBEY; 
A TALE OF wale ele FOREST. 


ya La 
In 3 vols. post 7 Pree ‘LU. 4s. boards. 


THE BOTANIST’S ANNUAL 
y the Author of ‘* The British Naturalist. xd 
In One fharidsoins Volume, small 8vo, with 
Plates. 





>) TS ABAL; 
A POLITICAL NOVEL. 
In2 vols. re 8vo. 


THE YOUNG “MUSCOVITE; 

AN_ HISTORIC toa NOVEL, 

From the Pen of MICHAEL ZAGOSKEN. 

Dedicated to Sir W. AUIE R SCO art. 
Translated by a Russian Lad Rank, oe nd edited by Captain 

FREDERICK SCHAMIE » RN. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price ve 49. boards. 

And on. the 30tb, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF MR. CAMPBELL’S 
NEW MAGAZINE, THE METROPOLITAN: 
ontaining Contributions 
By the EDITOR—The Sheffield Poet QAM ES pourqceery 
LADY MORGAN —The Author of ‘The King’s Own”—The 
Author of ‘‘ The Kuzzilbash”*—and all the Leading Talent of the 
Day. 


Vill. 
THE CHEAPEST SSUBRAR eed OF ALL THE 


Sixth Volume 
ROSCOE’S Nov E LisT’s LIPRARY, 
Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHA 
Containing the Second (and concluding) Nae of 
om N E S. 
Price only FIVE SHILLINGS, handsomely bound. 

“If these works do not succeed, and eminently, it is of no use 
catering honestly for the Public. They are apr the very best and 
cheapest ever issued from the press.” —Ai 
Printed for James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Malls 
*,* Orders received by all 4 

Kingdom. 





London : Printed by Joszeu CLaytox, at the Office of Mr. Crowss, 

tamford Street. Published by the said Jossrx CLaxton, at 4) 

Wellington Street, Strand; where Advertisements and Commu+ 
nications to the Editor will be received.g§Ordera received», 9/1 











~ Henry Colburn snd Richard Bentley, New Burlingten Strect. 


Bewswen in Town and Country, 


